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CONFLICT OF DUTY AND INTEREST IN EDUCATION 
A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


Of the many phases of education, which have been affected by 
the application to it of the findings of modern psychology, prob- 
ably none have been more vitally or radically affected than the 
aspect of motivation in school work. For psychology, especially 
in its experimental side, has penetrated into the wellsprings of 
action, examining not merely the action but the source from 
which it flowed. It has analysed and determined, with as much 
accuracy as the nature of the case would allow, the comparative 
strength of the various motives actuating the student to a fruit- 
ful application to his studies. Practically all of the various in- 
centives may be catalogued under either one of the two generic 
types—duty or interest. Hence it is that the reader of educa- 
tional literature finds that the great question in education at 
the present day, especially in the field of motivation, is the com- 
parative worth of duty and interest as incentives for school 
children and indeed for all types of workers, young or old. In 
other words, what motive—duty or interest—should the teacher 
employ to secure earnest and fruitful application on the part 
of the students? 

The duty school, championed by Bagley, answers: by all 
means use duty as the dominant motive. Make the child realize 
that there are certain tasks in life to be performed, which are 
inherently difficult and trying, but which must be done, inde- 
pendent of the person’s likes or diskikes. Impress upon him the 
fact that the student’s whims or fancies do not constitute the 
norm or standard for action. Our obligations to society and 
to ourselves often demand that we do work which is decidedly 


"A solution developed in a seminar of graduate students of the De- 
partment of Education at the University of Illinois, under the leadership 
of Professor B. H. Bode. 
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against our grain. The only preparation for the discharge of 
such obligations is the training which accustoms the child to 
act and to study with duty as the dominant “motif.” 

Moreover, they allege that the adoption of interest as the basic 
incentive is not only ineffective to secure earnest, continued ap- 
plication in the school, but it is positively harmful to society 
as well as to the pupil. For, if the pleasure or agreeableness of 
the subject is to be the incentive or inducement to study, it is 
ineffective, because it is only present in spots—at intervals in 
the day’s work. Most of the really valuable subjects in the 
curriculum call for effort, for will-power to master the many 
inherent difficulties. This doctrine of interest thus results in 
turning out a spineless product, of wishy-washy fiber, with all 
the red corpuscles diligently extracted. 

The interest advocates reply by saying that the duty or disci- 
pline doctrine contradicts itself, defeating its own end. They 
base their theory on the principle of psychology, that it is im- 
possible to call forth any activity except in response to some 
interest. Hence, when the duty adherents insist on having 
pupils study subjects, regardless of whether or not they ap- 
peal to any of the pupils’ direct or immediate interests, they 
- merely substitute an impure interest, such as fear of punish- 
ment or hope of reward, for the higher and immeasurably more 
effective immediate interest which would spontaneously call 
forth the whole-hearted activity of the child. 

Moreover, this duty doctrine breaks down again in the field 
of attention. For unified, directed attention is something that 
cannot be coerced from without. The physical attitude or ap- 
pearance of attention can be produced, but real, vital attention, 
which penetrates into the heart of the subject and arouses the 
proper associations in the mind, proceeds only from within— 
from the wellsprings of really felt needs and interests. The ef- 
fort to direct the attention to a subject which is not related to 
any of the pupil’s interests and to hold it there, when the heart 
and mind of the pupil are absorbed with matters which interest 
him, results in a strain that produces only divided attention. 
It is an uphill climb and, at every let-up in the strain, nature 
steps in and the pupil’s attention flies back to the object of his 
concern. The Biblical statement, “Where thy treasure is, there 
also is thy heart,” might be paraphrased into “Where thy in- 
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terest is, there also is thy attention.” This psychological 
principle of the interest school, then, is rooted at the very 
heart of nature’s laws and no artifacts can change it. 

The product of the duty school is not, they allege, the stal- 
wart, vigorous character which the duty advocates are so fond 
of portraying, he is a dull, mechanical automation from whom 
the vital, throbbing sap of individual initiative and spontane- 
ous activity has all been crushed. 

Surely this must impress the reader as a hopeless, irreconcil- 
able conflict between Dewey’s doctrine of interest and Bagley’s 
creed of duty. The ideals of each school seem to differ as far as 
the poles. Each school admits this. And to make matters 
worse for the guileless reader or school teacher, both schools 
maintain that the adoption of the opponent’s theory into the 
school system of the country is fraught with grave conse- 
quences to the student and to our democratic society.? In this 
alarming state of affairs, the perplexed pedagogue can probably 
find some consolation and an indication of future relief in the 
saying of Thomas Carlyle that 99 per cent of the arguments in 
this world are the result of a misunderstanding of terms. The 
present controversy is not likely to illustrate the exceptional 
1 per cent. 

What is the meaning of the terms “duty” and “interest,” as 
used by their respective schools? Interest is employed in vari- 
ous senses. “The root idea of the term,” says Dewey, “seems - 
to be that of being engaged, engrossed, or entirely taken up 
with some activity because of its recognized worth. The etymo- 
logy of the term inter-esse, ‘to be between,’ points in the same 
direction. Interest marks the annihilation of the distance be- 
tween the person and the materials and results of his action; 
it is the sign of their organic union.” The psychological princi- 
ple involved in this conception of interest is brought out in 
the following definition: “An interest is primarily a form of 
self-expressive activity, that is, of growth that comes through 
acting upon nascent tendencies. Any account of genuine in- 
terest must, therefore, grasp it as an outgoing activity holding 
within its grasp an object of direct value.”* 

"Dewey, Interest in Relation to the Will, p. 13, and Dewey, Interest 


and Effort, p. 21. 
"Dewey, Interest and Bfort, p. 21. 
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According to Dewey, there are three characteristics attached 
to interest. First, it is propulsive or active, like a motor, driv- 
ing, propelling, inciting a person to the accomplishment of a 
certain end. This denies the existence of such a thing as an 
absolutely diffuse or impartial interest—one that is directed 
toward no specific end. Second, interest has its objective side, 
being always attached to some thing or action. Take away the 
object around which the interest clusters, and the interest 
vanishes with the disappearance of its object. Third, the sub- 
jective side of interest is the emotion, pleasurably toned. In- 
deed, Titchener after Wundt defines interest as the emotional 
or feeling side of attention. 

There are two chief kinds of interest, called by James, native 
and acquired ; by McMurry, direct and indirect; by Dewey, im- 
mediate and mediate, though occasionally he employs the ad- 
jectives direct and indirect. Substantially, all these terms 
describe the same two kinds of interest. Immediate interest is 
that which is centered in the present activity, without regard 
to any remote or proximate end. “The end is the present ac- 
tivity, and so there is no gap in space nor time between means 
andend. . . . The existing experience holds us for its own 
sake, and we do not demand that it takes us into something 
beyond itself.* In general, where the end and the means coalesce 
in any activity, there is immediate interest. 

Mediate or indirect interest is that which attaches to a thing 
because it assumes a relationship or connection with some ob- 
ject of our immediate interest. Thus a student who has never 
been interested in the study of French, who wishes to obtaiu 
certain information which is printed only in the French 
language, suddenly acquires a great interest in studying French 
to read the French book containing the knowledge he desires. 
Here there is mediated interest in the study of French. Thus 
subjects which are at first not immediately interesting may be 
made interesting by connecting them up with some of the 
child’s immediate interests. As this principle of making things 
interesting has been seriously criticised by the opponents as a 
type of “sugar-coating,” concealing the real difficulties under 
a thin veneer, which serves to entice the pupil to attempt a task 


‘Dewey, Interest as Related to Will, p. 15. 
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which is made to appear pleasant and easy, hoping that he will 
not perceive the difficulty which lurks beneath the attractive 
wrappings. As a matter of fact, none of such artificial sugar- 
coating is sanctioned by this principle. “Making things in- 
teresting” really means, says Dewey, “that subjects be selected 
in relation to the child’s present experience, powers, and needs, 
and that (in case he does not perceive or appreciate this rele- 
vancy) the new material be presented in such a way as to 
enable the child to appreciate its bearings, its relationship, its 
value in connection with what already has significance for him. 
It is this bringing to consciousness of the bearings of the new 
material which constitutes the reality, so often perverted both 
by friend and foe, in “making things interesting.”® " 

So much, then, for the exposition of the meaning of the term 
“interest,” its kinds, and its application to education. 

What now is the meaning of the term “duty”? It is used by 
Bagley in its ordinary acceptation, synonymously with obliga- 
tion. Its etymological meaning, from the Latin, debeo-ere, to 
be due, implies the rendering of that which is due, whether it 
be obedience, service or material things. Let us analyse this 
concept still closer, and ask: Why should there be the render- 
ing? Thus the teacher frequently tells the pupil that he should 
study his lessons, because it is his duty. Duty here designates 
the moral obligation to perform the action because of the good 
results accruing to the pupil who studies—good results in the 
form of increased knowledge and mental capacity. In other 
words, one of the deep, fundamental interests of the child— 
intellectual progress with increased capacity to live—requires 
that he study. So, in every case where the term “duty” is em- 
ployed, a close scrutiny into the reasons behind the duty reveals 
that there are always interests there, which interests constitute 
the reason or the motive why the action is performed. In other 
words, duty is a name or a symbol for the individual’s own 
interests. Frequently these interests are not analysed and, 
in that case, duty is the symbol for the group of unanalysed, 
undefined interests. Though not clearly formulated, they are 
real, vital interests just the same. 

If in any particular case, a careful and exhaustive diagnosis 


"Dewey, Interest and Effort, pp. 23-24. 
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discovers only the absence of interests, then the term duty is 
but an empty symbol and possesses no binding or obliging 
force. The term is then a misnomer. For it can never be the 
duty of an individual to perform an action, whereby none of 
his interests are furthered or fulfilled. In such a case there 
is no debitum—nothing due. But this sounds like revolutionary 
doctrine—one is apt to say. May there not be cases where the 
good or the interests of society would require the individual 
to act, even though his own interests were not thereby ad- 
vanced? For example, there has been serious disorder in the 
classroom. The teacher wishes to find out the guilty party. By 
telling a lie, the culprit may escape the penalty. Is it not then 
to his advantage, so far as his own interests are concerned, to 
tell the lie; though the interests of the other members of the 
class may demand that he tell the truth, even though it bring 
down upon him serious punishment? Prescinding from the 
interests of his classmates, the interests of the culprit himself 
would demand that he tell the truth. Because the degrading of 
his own moral conscience, the consequent decrease in his own 
self-respect, the social injuries that in the long run would result 
to him—these and many others are the reasons why it is to his 
own best interests to tell the truth. Thus every case, when care- 
fully analyzed, will be found to be pregnant with interests 
which are symbolized by the term duty. 

So man never acts unless it is to his interests, apparent or 
real, todo so. Sometimes, indeed, man is mistaken in his judg- 
ment as to what is his interest. But, even here, the incentive 
or driving force comes from the belief or the erroneous judg- 
ment that it is to his interest so to act. For, if the individual 
fully perceived that it was not to his interest, but to his dis- 
advantage, the action would never be performed. This is only 
another way of stating that man, as a rational animal, acts 
only for an end or reason. If man performed actions for which 
no reason existed, he would cease to be a rational animal. 

Such, then, is the meaning of the term “duty,” which a careful 
analysis of that term reveals. We say it is but a symbol for real 
vital interests. But those interests are not necessarily interests 
of a low, selfish nature—immediate, present interests which are 
satisfied by the performance of an act. They are usually, and 
in fact, almost always interests which only fructify later on. 
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The ends for which the action is performed are not present, but 
remote ends. In other words, the whims and pleasures of the 
moment are sacrificed for the greater pleasures and deeper in- 
terests which come to fruitage only after the laborious tillage 
of the spring. 

But is this not an adventitious interpretation of duty which 
is more or less surreptitiously smuggled into Bagley’s concep- 
tion of it? There is no passage in the latter’s voluminous edu- 
cational writings wherein this interpretation would appear 
strained. Indeed, the interpretation of duty as a symbol for 
the real, vital and higher interests of the individual is im- 
plicitly contained in the following paragraph from Bagley’s 
“Educative Process.”* “Civilization means an overlaying of 
selfish impulses with impulses of a social nature, in such a 
way, however, that the former are not entirely eradicated, but 
rather chastened and subdued in the light of reason. And so 
the business of the school is to overlay the lower apperceptive 
systems with those of a higher degree; but the school must 
never lose sight of the fact that the well-being of the individual 
always lies, directly or remotely, at the basis of the dominant 
motives. The well-being of the individual finds its subjective 
part in pleasure. But there are pleasures of a high order and 
of a low order. The essence of civilization is that remote and 
not immediate pleasures govern conduct; remote and not im- 
mediate ends determine action. And the capacity of man to 
govern his conduct by remote ends depends entirely upon a 
process of eduction.” 

Hence it is that when the phrase, “a conflict between duty 
and interests,” is employed to depict rival forces struggling for 
the mastery, to win the individual’s decision in favor of either 
one of the malcontents, it really uses the term “duty” as a 
symbol for the more fundamental and vital interests, whose 
fruitage, however, is more remote, while interests is used to 
designate the more superficial advantage, the immediate execu- 
tion of which, however, brings present pleasure. It is a case 
of the deeper and more vital interests, with their later harvest 
of truer worth and higher enjoyment resisting the attraction 
of the present gratification with its inevitable harvest of bram- 
bles and thorns. 


‘Page 93. 
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Hence it is apparent that there is substantial agreement be- 
tween the Bagley school of duty and the Dewey school of in- 
terest. They employ different terms for essentially the same 
concept. For duty when analysed is found to be a symbol for 
deep fundamental interests. Coupled with this difference of 
terminology there is a difference of stress on the various phases 
of the educative process. Dewey emphasizes the whole-hearted 
absorption, the concentrated attention of the pupil which fol- 
lows from his perception of the need and the value of the work 
that he is performing. But Dewey’s doctrine does not limit 
the pupil to the execution of the task that is immediately or 
natively interesting. On the contrary, it includes effort and 
strenuous work, the performance of tasks which are not im- 
mediately, or per se interesting. Indeed they may even be irk- 
some and positively disagreeable in themselves, but they must 
be executed because of their bearing upon the remote or ulti- 
mate end, the achievement of which is a thing of real value and 
promotes or satisfies one of the deep, fundamental interests of 
the individual. But, even despite the labor and hardship in- 
volved in the performance of certain of these intermediate steps, 
the fact that the individual clearly recognizes their bearing 
upon the accomplishment of the desired end serves to drive him 
forward to execute these necessary intermediate steps, and 
even sheds some mediated interest upon them, which makes the 
execution of these intervening steps—although still difficult 
and irksome—-not altogether devoid of some satisfying quality. 

Surely there is an abundance of room in this doctrine for 
strenuous effort and wholesome discipline. It is not at all con- 
fined to the performance of tasks which are immediately in- 
teresting—to the whims and caprices of the moment. With this 
doctrine, it is the writer’s belief, Bagley is, in reality, in sub- 
stanfial agreement. For, in his “Educative Process,” Bagley 
states : “It is an educational truism that apperception functions 
most readily along the lines of interest. This is only another 
way of saying that one assimilates experiences according to 
one’s needs, for the needs of the individual determine his in- 
terests. . . . So long as the pedagogical doctrine of interest 
meant the following of the lines of least resistance, its failure 
as an educational principle was absolutely certain. Always to 
obey the dictates of interest, in this sense of the term, would 
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mean the instant arrest of all progress. But if the interest 
means the desire for a satisfaction of acquired needs, the case 
is somewhat different. The child is no longer at the mercy of 
the strongest stimulus; sustained attention directed toward a 
remote end has become possible. But the point never to be for- 
gotten is this—acquired interests are developed only under the 
stress of active attention. Always there must be some inhibi- 
tion of natural tendencies at the outset. The passion for 
change, the insidious and often overwhelming desire to do some- 
thing else, must be strenuously repressed.””’ 

Hence an examination of the writings of these two educa- 
tional leaders, respective champions of supposedly opposing 
schools, and especially an analysis of their respective terms, 
reveals the lack of conflict and the substantial agreement be- 
tween the two. Our reconciliation of the two is based upon 
our interpretation of the term “duty,” as being a symbol for 
a group of deep fundamental interests, frequently unanalysed 
and undefined, but nevertheless real, vital interests of the in- 
dividual. In fact, the greater pull exerted on the individual 
by duty is directly traceable to the greater and stronger in- 
terests for which duty is the symbol. Wherever true vital in- 
terests are not behind the duty, there is no duty, but mere ex- 
ternal compulsion. 

We gladly recognize that our reconciliation of these two ap- 
parently conflicting schools of educational thought stands or 
falls with the validity of our interpretation of the term “duty.” 
But we are confident that careful analysis and reflection will 
sustain the correctness of our interpretation of its meaning. 

Suffice it to say in conclusion that there exist a few 
extremists in both parties. In the interest school are a few 
ultra-radicals, who with Merriam would limit interest in peda- 
gogical practice to the immediate or native type so that, when 
a study lost its immediate interest for a pupil, he could at once 
throw it aside to avoid encountering and solving the trouble- 
some problem or the unpleasant task, awaiting the return of 
immediate interest to make the road to knowledge one smooth, 
continuous primrose path. Within the ranks of the duty school 
are also a few extremists who, with a rapidly vanishing num- 


"Page 107. 
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ber of teachers of Greek, believe in teaching difficult and un- 
interesting subjects, simply, or at least chiefly, because they are 
difficult and uninteresting. They scorn all phases of interest 
and contemn all short cuts to knowledge. 

Between these extremists the conflict is hopeless, irrecon- 
cilable. With them, fortunately, we are not concerned. Our 
efforts have been directed upon the leaders, the representative 
spokesmen, the “parties saniores.” For if the sources are 
reached, and the main current directed, the eddies will 
gradually disappear. 

JOHN A. O’Brien. 

Champaigne, Ill. 





DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS AT JOHNS HOPKINS'* 


The restrictive title of this paper was chosen for two reasons. 
The first and most obvious reason was that, other things being 
equal, one had best confine oneself to a theme upon which one 
has a right to speak with some semblance of authority. The 
second was that in any country, and especially in our own, the 
quantity and quality of attainment connoted by a university 
degree are inevitably affected by local conditions. This has 
been notably true of the Master’s degree. The Master’s degree 
has varied all the way from the real and definite meaning which 
it had, for example, in the University of Virginia, to that of the 
honor which certain of our smaller colleges occasionally used to 
bestow on some man who had developed scholarly tastes or had 
betrayed more or less of an inclination to scholastic pursuits. 
In short, the degree might stand for anything from an authori- 
tative statement of definite attainment to a mere pergamental 
compliment. No wonder its value and significance have been 
rather vague to the average man. 

This condition, however, as everyone knows, has been steadily 
improving for a number of years. This is largely due to the 
fact that, owing to the exigencies of modern life, nearly every- 
one who carries his studies beyond the required sphere of under- 
graduate work has in mind a definite career of which those 
studies are the foundation and to which that degree is a desir- 
able letter of introduction. Such being the case, it was obvious 
that if the Master’s degree was to have a real standing in 
modern education it must meet the new demands made upon it. 
The process of meeting that demand, which has been going on 
as fast as possible, brought with it a keener realization of the 
fact that it was desirable, not to say necessary, to pursue such 
study under skilled specialists and within reach of highly 
equipped libraries and laboratories. 

Nevertheless the connotation of the degree is still and must 
always be affected by local conditions. In Johns Hopkins, for 
example, to come now to the subject with which the paper is 
concerned, the candidate for the Master’s degree enters an in- 


Read at the meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, at Atlanta, Ga., November 16, 1917. 
Reprinted from the Educational Review. 
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stitution, the most notable feature of which is that it has al- 
ways devoted itself particularly to the training of men as in- 
vestigators and teachers—in other words, the training which, 
if the candidate is successful, entitles him to the degree of 
Ph. D. Hence, the candidate also for the Master’s degree is in 
the vast majority of cases a student who intends to become a 
teacher. His training, therefore, so far as it goes, should be 
much the same. 

Further, it should be added that the university began as a 
training school for the Ph. D. The A. B. came later and, last 
of all, the M. A. Such being the case, in what relation should 
the M. A. stand to its predecessors? The relation to the 
Bachelor’s degree is settled by the fact that the university 
makes a sharp distinction between graduate and undergraduate 
work. Usage may vary slightly in different departments—the 
Johns Hopkins professor is interfered with as little as pos- 
sible—but in the classical department, for example, and in 
others of the same type, this rule is rigidly enforced. There is 
nothing to be gained and much to be lost in taking up the scant 
modicum of time allowed to immature undergraduate students 
of language with graduate methods. The Master’s degree is dis- 
tinctly a graduate degree ; therefore the candidate for it should 
have gained the baccalaureate degree from a college of good 
standing. 

Some institutions require only one year of study. Our re- 
quirement of two years of study instead of one was adopted for 
at least two important reasons. The first is that the degree is 
so strictly a graduate degree. The second springs from the fact 
that in the vast majority of instances the candidate expects 
to become a teacher. For the candidate who expects to become 
a teacher one year of work is not sufficient even in quantity. 
Still more important is the factor of quality. It takes the can- 
didate at least a year, especially if his subject is difficult, to get 
the attitude of mind which will enable him the next year, per- 
haps, to accomplish some work of real value. It is true, of 
course, that his degree is not an investigator’s degree like that 
of the Doctor of Philosophy. Nevertheless, if he intends to 
become a teacher he must acquire the graduate point of view 
toward his subject; he must learn how to command the litera- 
ture of it and how to utilize and present the results. He is not 
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an original investigator and may have no idea of becoming one, 
but he will have acquired that minimum of knowledge and train- 
ing which he must possess to become a competent teacher, and 
which the candidate for the Ph. D. must also possess before he 
can proceed to the final and most characteristic test of his fit- 
ness to receive the coveted degree, I mean the satisfactory com- 
pletion of an original investigation. 

In other words, candidates for the M. A. during their entire 
course, and candidates for the Ph. D. until at least the com- 
pletion of their second year, do the same kind of work and in 
the same way. In the principal subject they also do the same 
amount of work. It will be seen from this that the only essen- 
tial difference between the work of the M. A. for his entire 
course and the work of the Ph. D. for his first two years is 
quantitative and pertains only to the allied subjects. Candi- 
dates for the Doctor’s degree are obliged to take two allied 
subjects, each for a definite minimum of time. Candidates for 
the Master’s degree are under no such obligation. They may 
take two allied subjects, one allied subject, or none at all. This 
is settled by the professor in charge of the principal subject. 
His decision is likely to be affected by at least two practical 
considerations. The first and most important is the type and 
character of the principal subject as such. In a department, 
for example, like Latin or Greek, at least one allied subject is 
eminently desirable. Again, the advising professor may have 
good reason to believe that the candidate will eventually show 
sufficient promise to warrant him, if he changes his mind, in 
proceeding to the higher degree. If so, the fact that the would- 
be Master of Arts will have already absolved the requirements 
of an allied subject will enable him to go forward to the Doc- 
torate with considerable less loss of time than would otherwise 
be the case. 

The remaining conditions attending the Master’s degree as 
they are set forth in our university register are: 

“The student must be in attendance at the university during 
the year immediately preceding the final examinations, unless, 
for some extraordinary reason, special permission to the con- 
trary is granted by the Board of University Studies. To be 
admitted as a candidate for this degree, the student must make 
application, according to a prescribed form, to the Board of 
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University Studies at least one academic year before he expects 
to present himself for his final examinations. The essay must 
be on a subject approved by the professor in charge of the 
principal subject, and must be completed and submitted to the 
Board of University Studies at least four weeks before the time 
of the final examinations. Two referees will then be appointed 
to examine the essay and to present a written report on it to 
the board. This essay shall be prepared for presentation to the 
board in the manner prescribed for the dissertation submitted 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. If the report on the 
essay is satisfactory, the candidate will then be admitted to 
the examination.” 

The three conditions just mentioned also apply equally to 
the candidate for the Doctor’s degree. In other respects, the 
conditions governing the two degrees differ as follows: 

The Doctor’s dissertation must be founded on an original in- 
vestigation, and the dissertation must be printed within a 
specified time after the degree is conferred. The Master’s essay 
is not founded on an original investigation. Of course it might 
be a piece of original work so far as it goes, but, from the very 
nature of the case, such an essay would be too rare and ex- 
ceptional to be either asked or expected. Also it is not printed. 

Again, there is a difference between the two in the matter of 
examinations. The Doctor must pass final written examina- 
tions in all three of his subjects, also an oral examination be- 
fore the Board of University Studies in his principal and first 
subordinate subjects. The Master is given no oral examina- 
tion, passes a final written examination only on his principal 
subject, and on the subject followed during any academic year 
he is permitted to take examinations at the end of that year or 
at the beginning of the next, and, provided these examinations 
are satisfactory, he will not be examined again in the same 
courses, Finally, the rule is that courses on certain subjects in 
the Summer School, provided they are approved by the Board 
of University Studies, are, in accordance with specified pro- 
visions, accepted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Master’s degree. 

I have already called attention to the fact that so far as the 
Johns Hopkins is concerned, both the Master and the Doctor in 
the vast majority of cases are fitting themselves for the pro- 
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fession of teaching. This is brought out and emphasized by the 
extent to which the preliminary training of both, so far as it 
goes, is identically the same. On the other hand, the diver- 
gences in the training of the two bring out the fact that the 
Master’s degree is a teacher’s, not an investigator’s degree, 
wheras the Doctor, although he too expects to teach, must also 
vindicate his right to the title of an original investigator. 

Now, of course, all first class teachers are not necessarily 
original investigators, nor, on the other hand, is every original 
investigator bound thereby to be a good teacher. At the same 
time a real investigator is practically certain in nearly every 
case, even in his own despite of being an inspiring teacher, at 
all events in the higher ranges of the profession. And in most 
cases it is also true that, other things being equal, the Master 
expresses himself to the best advantage in the vastly important 
business of training students who are less advanced. 

From what precedes it may be gathered that, so far as we are 
concerned, the Master’s degree occupies a definite position in 
the path leading directly from the Bachelor of Arts to the 
Doctor of Philosophy. As such it has a distinctly practical 
value of its own. Sometimes it happens, for example, that a 
candidate for the Doctor’s degree does not or cannot proceed 
to the end, that is impelled by choice or necessity to take up 
his profession of teaching without further delay. To such a 
man the Master’s degree is peculiarly helpful in securing a 
place. It is the formal official recognition and sanction of the 
fact that he has the ability and training of a desirable candi- 
date. In short, it meets the more or less pathological craving 
created by what Professor Calvin Thomas has termed “per- 
gamental psychosis,’ that peculiar affliction which at the 
present time appears to be epidemic among all classes of the 
American people. 

Occasionally such a student is one who entered as a candi- 
date for the Doctor’s degree and did full and satisfactory work, 
but did not develop the taste or the talent of an investigator. 
He deserves the degree of M. A., but probably would not be suc- 
cessful in winning the Ph. D., at least with distinction. It 
is best, therefore, for him to be satisfied with the Master’s de- 
gree. But this type is extremely rare, quite too rare to affect, 
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as it sometimes seems to do, the definition of what is represented 
by the Master’s degree. Whatever it is, the Master’s degree is 
not a consolation prize. To be sure it is not an investigator’s 
degree, but it does not follow by any means that the possessor 
of it lacks either the ability or the inclination to become an 
investigator. 

The above is a brief exposition of the theory and practice of 
Johns Hopkins University as regards the degree of Master of 
Arts. It will be seen that the following points are emphasized: 

1. The Master’s degree is a graduate degree. 

2. The Master’s degree is not an investigator’s degree. But, 
nevertheless, it is meant that the possessor of it shall have both 
the training so far as it goes and the point of view of an 
investigator. 

3. Therefore the period of study required of the candidate 
is not less than two years. 

It has been said that this position of the Master’s degree di- 
rectly on the path leading from the Baccalaureate to the Doc- 
torate exposes it unduly to the attentions of the collector of de- 
grees. This type of man, however, is rare and can easily be dealt 
with in the individual case. It will also be seen that, if he 
complies with the conditions mentioned above, the candidate 
for the degree of Master of Arts is practically driven to pursue 
his studies only in certain favorite localities. In other words, 
assuming as we do that the degree is a graduate degree, the 
candidate for it naturally selects an institution large enough 
to furnish the necessary equipment for graduate work. Such 
equipment is special and very expensive. The smaller colleges 
do not possess it, and, therefore, ought not to attempt to do 
graduate work to any extent. This is a general rule which is 
in no way invalidated by the undoubted fact that in individual 
instances the smaller colleges have done well to give this degree. 

The usage of Johns Hopkins, however,is presented here merely 
as such, not as something unique nor as a model to be followed 
by other institutions. Local conditions must always have their 
weight in the solution of this problem, and local conditions are 
rarely identical. The value of uniformity is undoubted and the 
most striking characteristic of this country is lack of uni- 
formity, lack of a common standard by which to estimate the 
value of many important things. We have improved in this 
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respect as in many others, and doubtless we shall continue to 
do so. But it is not likely that we shall ever be distinguished 
for our uniformity. We Americans are united, but we are not 
standardized. And when I reflect that the wealth, the variety, 
and the glory of Greek life, Greek thought, Greek art, Greek 
poetry are due in no small degree to the fact that Greece was 
and always remained a bundle of local interests, traditions, and 
developments, that she too was not standardized and to the 
very last was successful in resisting the process, I am not at all 
disturbed by the fact that we, also, are in no danger of being 
standardized overmuch. Certainly at our present rate of 
progress we Americans shall never become too efficient for own 
own good. 


Kiresy Fiower Smita. 


Johns Hopkins University. 





FRANCIS THOMPSON AND BLAKE 


Of the various influences present in Francis Thompson’s poems 
that of Blake seems paramount. It is true that to understand 
him fully one must take into account the work of Crashaw in 
Caroline times, and of Rossetti and Coventry Patmore in Victorian. 
He is, for instance, most akin to Crashaw in Catholic temper of 
mind, in mystic fervor, in luxuriant fancy. Or he recalls Rossetti 
and Patmore in his theory of love and beauty. But he belongs 
essentially to the order of seers of whom Blake is the poetic 
example. Such poets deal with no mere representation of life 
and nature, but with the interpretation of them. They regard 
the world of the senses as symbolic of the spiritual world, and 
divine a moral import in phenomena. They present the real 
world in a preternatural or supernatural light. But, whether that 
light be true or false, they agree in a common ideality which 
refines material things until only the spiritual principle remains. 
Their genius, as it were, “‘transmutes sense into spirit by a refine- 
ment of sense in vision.” 

Francis Thompson recalls Blake inasmuch as his poetry came 
rather by an inner sense, and not by way of the outward eye. He 
shares Blake’s faculty of “double vision” which penetrates to the 
spirit-essence of which each material object is but an imperfect 
revelation. Thus in speaking of what, to sense-perception or 
“single vision,” seemed a thistle, Blake says: 

“With my outward eye, ’tis an old man grey 
With my inward, a thistle across the way.” 
Similarly Thompson in “Sister Songs” discerns the spirits of the 


flowers: 
“Now at that music and that mirth 
Rose as ’twere veils from earth; 
And I spied 
How beside 
Bud, bell, bloom, an elf , 
Stood or was the flower itself.” 


In each case the “old man grey” and the “elf” were the reality of 
which the thistle and the flower were but an appearance or symbol. 
Their faculty of imaginative vision disembodied the symbol and 
discovered the reality. To Thompson’s theory of animism the 
universe itself might well seem but 
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“Swift Tellus’ purfled tunic, girt upon 
With the blown chlamys of her fluttering seas.” 

Furthermore, material phenomena came to have for their 
hieratic genius a religious significance. Blake, with his faculty 
of double vision, saw in the soaring skylark a herald angel bearing 
a message heavenwards; he beheld behind the disk of the rising 
sun a chorus of angels singing “Alleluia.” Likewise Thompson 
caught in the sights and sounds of Nature the image and voice of 
God. The crystalline purity of the snowflake, the vesper hush 
of an autumn evening, the benediction of sunrise, the red agony 
of sunset—were but so many types and figures of the nature and 
personality of the divine Architect. Only, while Blake’s vision 
was arbitrary, Thompson’s was authenticated by the words of the 
Apostle: “The invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen being understood by the things that are 
made.” His Christian mysticism is, unlike Blake’s, conditioned 
by Divine revelation. “Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei et opera 
manuum ejus annuntiat firmamentum. Dies diei eructat verbum, 
et nox nocti indicat scientiam.” To paraphrase in the terms of 
Thompson’s creed: “The Supreme Spirit creating reveals his 
conception to man in the material forms of Nature.” Accordingly, 
Thompson’s “Orient Ode” is a celebration of Him who hath set 
His tabernacle in the sun. His other poems are largely inter- 
pretations of God’s meanings discerned beneath the outward 
forms of their expression in Nature. While his symbolism is in 
the manner of Blake, the substance of Catholic faith and dogma 
lies at the root of his imagery, as of Crashaw’s. 

Analogies are also to be found in Thompson’s and Blake’s 
dealings with human nature. To Blake the body was but the 
appearance of the soul made visible to the imperfect vision of the 
eye. Thus there is a correspondence between body and soul, 
sense and spirit such as we read in Thompson’s “Her Portrait:” 


“She wears the body but as one indues 
A robe half careless, for it is the use; 
Although her soul and it so fair agree, 
We sure may, unattaint of heresy, 
Conceive it might the soul’s begetter be. 
The immortal could we cease to contemplate 
The mortal part suggests its every trait.” 


This poem, to use his own words, seems to show an instinctive 
perception of the underlying analogies, the secret subterranean 
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passages between matter and soul. Everywhere in the poem 
there is a constant pulsing of the thought between the material 
and the spiritual. The body becomes a transparent vesture 
through which the radiance of the soul streams tempered to the 
defective faculty of sense-perception: 
“How should I gauge what beauty is her dole, 

Who cannot see her countenance for her soul, 

As birds see not the casement for the sky? 

And, as ’tis check they prove its presence by 

I know not of her body till I find 

My flight debarred the heaven of her mind.” 
Such are his chief points of resemblance with Blake in the province 
of the relations of the soul and body. But here, again, how inti- 
mately Catholic Thompson’s view of such relations is, may be 
seen in the poem “Any Saint” where Catholic doctrine forms 
the warp and woof of his thought. 

Finally alike in nature and in human life the spirit-world 
was for him as for Blake the only reality. Both were poets of 
“celestial vision” who were at home in the empyrean. Both 
were ecstatic, “other-worldly:” they lived detached days and 
served not for praise. Blake’s communion was with Jehovah 
and the prophets of the Old Testament; his warfare was with 
principalities and powers. Thompson’s conversation was in 
heaven: his business was the traffic of Jacob’s ladder betwixt 
Heaven and Charing Cross. Hence the spiritual ardor and aspira- 
tion of their poetry with its constant testimony to the evidence 
of things not seen. In no English poem is the reality of this 
unseen world so confidently asserted, or its nearness so palpably 
felt, as in the opening stanzas of “In no strange Land:” 


“O world invisible, we view thee 
O world intangible, we touch thee 
O world unknowable, we know thee 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars! 

The drift of pinions would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors.” 


FLORENCE MoyniHANn. 





THE PREPARATION OF THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER TO 
TRAIN IN WILLINGNESS FOR DISINTERESTED 
SERVICE* 


II, The Teacher Training 


In this study we cannot keep too persistently in mind the 
thought that the specific purpose of our inquiry is to discover 
which type of school, the State school or the Catholic school, 
is best equipped, by virtue of the training of its teachers, to 
promote disinterestedness. This word is not used as a blanket 
term, but with the definite content of personal responsibility to 
the community and such a willingness to serve its interests as 
will result in action. It is equivalent to the quality cultivated 
by the study of Community Civics, “whose significance does not 
lie in its geographical implication, but in its implication of 
community relations, of a community of interests. . . . It 
is a question of a point of view, and community civics applies 
this point of view to the study of the national community as 
well as to the study of the local community.’*** It is impor- 
tant that this purpose be kept permanently in consciousness 
during the discussion. The study, viewed from this aspect. 
resolves itself into an examination of the training received by 
the religious teacher as a postulant and novice, to see how far 
she unconsciously and almost necessarily becomes permeated 
with the spirit of community interest and community responsi- 
bility. The novitiate, inasmuch as it trains the religious 
teacher, parallels the normal school in its preparation of the 
State teacher. 

The candidate for a religious congregation enters preliminary 
training for a term varying from six months to a year, accord- 
ing to the constitutions of that congregation. The time may be 
extended not more than three months longer than the consti- 


*Reprinted from The Pedagogical Value of Willingness for Disinter- 
ested Service as Developed in the Training School of the State Teacher 
and in the Religious Novitiate and the Religious Life. A dissertation 
submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy by Sister Mary Ruth, M. A., of the Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 

%8 Civic Education Circular, No. 1, Bureau of Education. 
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tutions prescribe.*** During this preliminary term of postu- 
lantship the candidate, known as a postulant, lives according 
to the régime of religious life which puts her in touch with the 
main features of community life, enabling her to get an insight 
into the spirit and daily life of the convent conjointly with her 
training, so that if she enters religious life it may be with the 
knowledge derived from observation of the daily order of that 
life and after due reflection. It affords the community an 
equal opportunity to judge the fitness of the candidate for the 
common life. “Not only certainty of a candidate’s lack of voca- 
tion, but even an acute doubt about it, should cause his dis- 
missal. . . . Close observation persuades one that the ex- 
clusion of unfit subjects is the prime duty of novice masters 
rather than the admission of worthy ones. . . . The door 
of the house of novices should swing outward more easily than 
inward.” 

Saint Benedict directed that the greatest care be exercised 
to acquaint the candidate with the nature and obligations of 
the life, so that no vow would be taken lightly nor unfit candi- 
dates be received into the Order. According to his Rule, after 
a few days’ probation the candidate is admitted into the noviti- 
ate and entrusted to the care of the novice master, who studies 
the candidate’s character, and especially the marks of his 
yocation, and tells him of the difficulties which one may meet in 
religion. If, after two months, it appears that he would remain 
steadfast, the entire Rule is read to him, and the reading con- 
cludes with the words: “Behold the law under which thou 
wouldst fight; if thou canst observe it, enter; if thou canst not, 
depart in freedom.” In six months it is read again, and after 
an interval of four months more, a third reading is completed. 
At the expiration of the year, if the novice perseveres, he takes 
the vow of obedience, which includes the vow of poverty and 
chastity.** This Rule is observed substantially by Benedictine 


3 Cf. Normae, op. cit., Art. LXV. 

% Elliott, Walter, The Spiritual Life. New York, 1914, p. 38. “Pray 
give particular attention to what I am about to add; be very severe, I would 
almost say fastidious, in choosing persons to be received into the society.” 
(Saint Francis Xavier quoted by Father Elliott, ibid., p. $4.) 

%1 Cf. Rule of Saint Benedicct, translated by Verheyen, B., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, 1912, pp. 127-28. 
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Communities of Women. Every community makes serious 
endeavors to give the postulant a thorough understanding 
of the religious life before she is formally admitted to the 
congregation. 

At the expiration of this preliminary term the postulant is 
received to the religious habit. The religious training then 
begins in its fullness. Saint Benedict calls the novitiate the 
School of the Lord’s Service.*** The general entrance require- 
ments are fixed by the Sacred Congregation of Regulars.*®* 
Chiefly they are these: 

1. A true vocation, proceeding from a supernatural end. In- 
trinsically, the vocation is the earnest desire of perfection 
attained by ways of the Counsels which the novice begins to 
observe in the novitiate. Therefore, although she retains own- 
ership of her possessions during the novitiate, she is required 
to practice renunciation of the use of them. She practices 
perfect obedience to a superior conformably to the rule and 
constitutions of the congregation. 

2. Sound bodily health. The religious should be able phys- 
ically to conform to the mode of living in community life and 
to be of active service. 

3. Good morals and good reputation. The candidate should 
be already formed to the practice of ordinary virtues. The 
Counsels without the basis of the Commandments are useless. 
Their faithful observance is impossible without the will to obey 
and to love God. The decree Ecclesia Christi, 1909, by the 
declaration of 1910, invalidates, without the dispensation of the 
Holy See, the admission to a religious congregation of any 
person who for grave reason has been expelled from college.*** 

4, Freedom from all binding obligations, whether of vow or 
of those derived from the natural law. Accordingly, candidates 
whose parents are really in need may not embrace the religious 
life.*** 

5. The minimum and maximum ages of fifteen and thirty 


2 Cf. “‘The Prologue,” Rule, op. cit., pT 
*3 Cf. Normae, op. cit., Arts. LVI, LVII. 
*4 Cf, Lanslots, D. I., Handbook of Canon Law. New York, 1911, pp. 
52-58. 
% Cf. Normae, Arts. LVI, LVII. 
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years, respectively, except by dispensation of the Holy See.** 
The psychologist recognizes the wisdom of this ruling. The 
character of the adolescent under fifteen is still emotionally 
and volitionally unstable and wanting in the basis of experience 
to make a decision of lifelong consequences. On the other hand. 
the adult over thirty has lost much of the mental plasticity 
essential to the adjustment of the self to the reactions of group 
life. The concepts and habits formed in the novitiate should 
have a permanence usually not acquired after the age of thirty. 

6. In addition to the qualifications required by the Sacred 
Congregation of Regulars, most of the congregations add the 
requirement of ability to fulfill some one of the offices pertain- 
ing to the work of the community. 

No minimum scholastic requirements have been fixed. The 
congregations furnish academic training to the candidate, both 
as a postulant and novice, and some continue to give training 
one or two years after the religious has made her profession, 
depending upon conditions. As yet there is no single set of 
standards of minimum requirements for teachers. As indices 
of the advancement of working standards, it is the policy of 
certain dioceses** to require as minimum scholastic qualifica- 
tions a four-year high school course or its equivalent. In line 
with the trend of this policy, some congregations are tending 
toward the adoption of the same requirements for their teachers. 

One complete and cuntinuous year of novitiate is required as 
preparation for valid profession.** Some congregations, how- 
ever, have a two-year novitiate. Where such obtains, the first 
year is the canonical year, devoted entirely to manual work, 
spiritual instruction, and prayer; the second year is given to 
spiritual instruction and study. In the one-year novitiate the 
day is divided into manual work, study, spiritual instruction, 
and prayer. While we have reasonably adequate knowledge of 
conditions, there is little opportunity of discriminating investi- 
gation regarding the facts. The data lack a certain scientific 
accuracy, but they represent the practical working conditions 
of this vitally important teacher-training function of the 
novitiate. 
~ #8 Cf. Council of Trent, Sess. XXV.,C. 5. Normae, Art. LXI. 


%7 The diocese of Cleveland, Ohio. 
™ Council of Trent, Seas. XXV,C.5. Normae, Art. LXXII. 
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At the end of the novitiate training, if the novice is convinced 
that her vocation is the religious life, that she has the desire 
and capacity for sacrifice that will enable her to conform to its 
requirements, and fitness for the work of the community to 
which she has come; and if the congregation has reasonable 
assurance that she has the sacrificial spirit and the physical 
and mental competence necessary for the work of a religious, 
she makes her profession. If, on the other hand, the community 
finds her wanting in such dispositions or in requisite ability, it 
is its important duty to decline to admit her to profession. 
Regarding the obligation of religious to be vigilant in sifting 
new members on the basis of earnestness and the sacrificial 
spirit, the Dominican Chapter of Ghent, A. D. 1871, issued the 
following admonition: “Considering the special need there is 
in our day of prudent severity in the admission of subjects to 
religion, we exhort all those who have a right to vote for the 
profession of novices to admit to profession none but those who 
are worthy and approved. They should have but one thing only 
before their eyes in giving their votes, namely, whether the 
novice in question has shown such clear and manifest signs of 
a true and Divine vocation and of fidelity in walking worthy 
of it, that she may be safely admitted to profession; if not, she 
ought either to be sent back to the world or at least her profes- 
sion should be deferred, as shall seem best in the Lord.”*® 

The novitiate training contributes to both the mental and 
the moral equipment of the teacher. The academic curriculum 
parallels closely the curriculum of the State normal school, 
except in regard to the subject of religion. In the novitiate 
religious instruction finds place in the daily schedule, giving 
scope for the development of the entire personality of the 
student and the expression of the future personality of the 
teacher. There is avoided, therefore, the threefold educational 
fallacy which follows from the exclusion of religion of (1) 
dividing the historical content of culture into parts and assum- 
ing that these parts can be communicated independently of each 
other; (2) dividing the pupil into parts and assuming that these 
parts can be developed independently of each other; (3) divid- 


%® Quoted in the Constitutions of the Sisters of Saint Dominic. Chicago, 
1889, p. 137. 
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ing the teacher into parts and assuming that certain elements 
of her culture can be kept out of class. The novitiate leaves 
the teacher free to give utterance to her deepest and most 
significant convictions. The instructors in the academic sub- 
jects pursued by the novices are selected from the congregation 
for their competence in character forming, as well as for ability 
to give academic and professional training. Experienced 
teachers are appointed to the supremely important work of 
preparing the young religious in both the cultural and profes- 
sional courses for teaching. 

The training of the novices is entrusted to the novice mistress, 
usually an experienced religious distinct from the local supe- 
rior. To direct the altruism and idealism of these candidates 
into channels of high service is her opportunity and her obliga- 
tion. This office is regarded as incomparably responsible, and 
certain qualifications requisite in the incumbent are specified 
in the constitutions of every congregation. The personality of 
any teacher is an incalculably important factor in the char- 
acter forming of students. The novitiate is a time for the 
novices to lay the basis for living increasingly in the true reali- 
ties of life; to form themselves to sacrifice self in the service of 
God and of their neighbor; a fortiori the personality of the 
novice mistress is of the utmost importance as an example to 
the novices. “The teacher’s masterpiece of art should be her 
own self.”**° The novice mistress exercises a kind of apostolate 
among the novices. She forms them upon the lines of the 
interior life. There are selfish habits to be broken and sacri- 
ficial habits to be formed, views to be enlarged, convictions to 
be deepened, and, above and beyond all, the foundations of 
sincerity and integrity are to be made deep and secure as the 
basis of the virtues of the religious life. The character of the 
religious teacher should include two sets of virtues: (1) the 
human or natural virtues of sincerity, justice, and a certain 
delicacy or savoir-vivre, but all commanded and sustained by a 
force of character whose backbone is strength of will; (2) the 
Christian virtues of poverty, mortification, and humility,*” 


which lie beyond the natural virtues, inasmuch as reason and 


3 Elliott, W., op. cit., p. 326. : 
#1 Cf. Guibert, J., Les Qualités de L’Educateur. Paris, 1903, pp. 30-39. 
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will, unassisted by divine grace, are unable to acquire them. 
Reason needs the supernatural light of faith to open the mind 
to the virtues which Christ taught, and the will needs the lever 
of divine love to lift itself to the practice of them, since they 
are radically opposed to man’s natural impulses. The cultiva- 
tion of these virtues lessens proportionately the strength of the 
threefold temptations, the concupiscence of the eyes and of the 
flesh, and the pride of life,**? which constitute the three ob- 
stacles to the personal union of the soul with God. The removal 
of these barriers tends to starve the self-seeking impulse. 
Starve an impulse, and it dies is a psychological principle. As 
one is released from the captivity of self, one gains true free- 
dom which enlarges the heart for sympathy and endows 
the will with power for service. This is the essence of 
disinterestedness. 

From the day that the novice enters the novitiate she begins 
to practice the virtue of poverty, which consists in the renun- 
- ciation of the use of her possessions and her affection for them. 
At the expiration of the novitiate term she takes the vow of 
poverty, which leads to the virtue that she has been learning 
to practice in its two vital elements. These are the sacrifice 
accomplished by the renunciation of her possessions and the 
motive of the sacrifice which is the love of God. 

Approaching it from the educational viewpoint, it is our 
purpose to examine the obligation that voluntary poverty lays 
upon the religious that we may make such an analysis of its 
elements as will show an evaluation of its contribution to 
teacher-training in the novitiate. The question is: In what 
way, and to what degree, does it prepare the teacher to commu- 
nicate the community spirit to pupils? 

“Disinterestedness, according to Our Lord, is ambition disin- 
fected of self-interest.”*"* Every page of the Gospels substan- 
tiates that statement. To attain the initiative, buoyancy, and 
freedom of spirit that belong to the wholesome nature without 
the natural selfishness which is at the root of man’s nature is 
the ideal sought. By what means can it be accomplished? 
Only by the substitution of a stronger motive than that of deep- 


#72 Cf. John, I Epistle, II, 16. 
#3 Elliott, W., op. cit., p. 238. 
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seated selfishness. That the training in voluntary poverty*™ 
and the common life, which rests fundamentally upon the 
observance of poverty, furnishes such a substitute is the thesis 
to be proved. 

Since the virtue: of poverty conditions the existence of the 
common life, the vow and virtue of poverty have both a personal 
and a social value. As between the personal end of education 
and the social end there is no inherent contradiction, but rather 
a supplementary relationship,*”® so the personal and social 
values of the poverty of a religious reinforce each other. The 
personal value lies in its power to develop the character of the 
teacher; the social value lies in its potency to develop com- 
munity interest and the spirit of neighborly service. 

The poverty of the religious is the foundation of religious 
perfection. It strikes at the root of character and demands 
sincerity of heart. External renunciation is a mockery unless 
there be interior detachment. Saint Teresa told her Sisters 
that if, after having vowed themselves to practice poverty, 
they were not poor in spirit, they were like miserly “rich people 
asking for alms.”**® 

Voluntary poverty has both a negative and a positive func- 
tion in forming character. Negatively, it removes one of the 
obstacles that lie in the path of perfection. In the renuncia- 
tion of material things the religious makes a vigorous attack 
upon the germ of cupidity, which is the source of all spiritual 
ills. “The desire of money is the root of all evils.”*** The 
existence of evil is a fact of experience, and the problem of how 
best to deal with it is vital and must be faced. The principle 
of substitution is invoked and the virtue of voluntary poverty 
becomes the instrument to effect the change by which the 
activity of desire is directed from material objects to spiritual 
satisfactions. The axe is laid at the root of avarice to cut 
the stem low and graft upon the vigorous root of the instinct of 
self-love the delicate plant of divine grace whose fruits are the 


#4 By voluntary poverty is meant the free renunciation of all possessions 
and the right of ownership. 

18 Cf. Baldwin. J. M., The Individual and Society. Boston, 1911, Chapter I. 

#3 Cf. Saint Teresa, The Way of Perfection, translated by Dalton. London, 
1857, p. 29. 

371 Timothy, VI, 10. 
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love and service of God and neighbor. Saint Augustine says: 
“Deficiente cupiditate, crescente charitate; proficiamur autem 
in illa vita, cupidiate extincta, charitate completa’”*"* “As 
cupidity or the love of created things diminishes, charity or 
the love of God increases; but in the next life, cupidity having 
been extinguished, charity is perfected.” The energy of the 
deep-rooted instinct is lifted above the plane of nature, and, 
animated and regulated by the principle of charity, flows out 
and functions in good works. “To borrow a figure from Saint 
Paul, the fertile olive, which is Christ, is grafted on the wild 
olive of the natural man, to make the tree of human nature 
spiritually rich and fertile in the fruits of light.”*** The energy 
is not lost, but redirected and transformed. It was never the 
mind of the Church to practice self-abnegation and mortifica- 
tion as ends, but as means only. Ennobled by the pure inten- 
tion of increasing one’s love of God, the ascetic principle is 
highly rational and moral. Saint Thomas says that voluntary 
poverty, by which the individual deprives himself of owner- 
ship, is the first principle of acquiring charity.** Self-love 
and charity are inherently opposed. Self-love is the moving 
principle of nature; charity is the moving power of love. That 
one grows in charity as one practices self-denial with a super- 
natural motive, follows from our Lord’s direction, “If any man 
will follow Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow Me.”**t Saint Teresa says: “It is the nature of love to 
toil for the Beloved in a thousand different ways.”*** In the 
Canticle of Canticles is written, “If a man should give all the 
substance of his house for love, he shall despise it as nothing.”*** 
The love of God moves one to regulate legitimate pleasures 
which are not evil in themselves but whose claims are so in- 
sistent that to keep the spiritual supreme in one’s life, it is 
necessary to practice self-denial. 

The three degrees of voluntary poverty which have been dis- 
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tinguished by the masters of the spiritual life are all levelled 
against avarice and the softness of creature comforts. They 
are (1) the renunciation of all temporal goods and affection 
for them; (2) the renunciation of all physical comforts and 
superfluities; (3) the renunciation of even necessary things 
in order that, by the extreme abandonment of these temporal 
goods and affection for them, the impediments to God’s free 
service may be removed. A religious perfectly poor in spirit 
suffers patiently all the difficulties which are the inseparable 
consequences of her profession, such as hunger, thirst, cold, 
heat and fatigue, without complaining or seeking mitigation of 
them.*** “God bestows the blessing there where He finds the 
vessel empty.”*** He Who made the human heart knows the laws 
of its workings and has revealed them to man in His teaching. 
Throughout His ministry the fundamental law of sacrifice re- 
curs, and perhaps nowhere in more striking words than in the 
paradox, “He that shall lose his life for My sake, shall find 
it.”*** It is a principle capable of scientific demonstration. It 
is the principle underlying the empirical fact that true self- 
development is attained only through self-renunciation and 
self-sacrifice. “And so these two, self-culture and self-sacrifice, 
both present themselves as true and pressing duties of a human 
existence. No man has any right to contemplate the life before 
him, no man has any right to be living at any moment of his 
life unless he knows himself to be doing all that he can to 
develop his soul and make it shine with its peculiar lustre in 
the firmament of existence. And no man has a right to be living 
at any moment unless he is also casting himself away and 
entering into the complete and devoted service of his fellow- 
men. In order to cultivate himself more completely, the man 
is to sacrifice himself more completely. In order to sacrifice 
himself more completely, he is to cultivate himself more com- 
pletely. These two great principles of existence will come into 
harmony with each other only when they pour themselves out 
together and mingle with each other and find themselves a 
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part of the great plan of God. Self-culture and self-sacrifice— 
these two have been the great inspiring forces of existence in 
all ages, in every land.’”**’ In detaching ourselves from tem- 
poral things, we render ourselves more docile to the truths of 
faith. “Why are some of the saints so perfect and contem- 
plative? Because they labored to mortify themselves to all 
earthly desires, and, therefore, they could with their whole 
heart fix themselves upon God and be free for holy retire- 
ment.”*** But the love of God flows out in love of neighbor and 
finds expression either in prayer for him or in active service. 
Poverty becomes the means, therefore, of removing the difii- 
culties that beset the spiritual life. By retrenching sense- 
gratifications in food and clothing and pleasures that foster 
woldliness, it furnishes a self-discipline which extends to the 
observance of the other two vows.**® When it has separated the 
religious from her possessions, it has worked unto her pure and 
disinterested love of God. 

The great desire of the religious is to imitate Christ. Vita)- 
ized with the spirit of that desire, she reaches out for means 
by which she may resemble Our Lord and follow Him more 
perfectly. The poverty of her Divine Exemplar, Who had not 
where to lay His head,*” inspires her with the longing to 
imitate him in this quality, which, far from making life harsh 
and difficult, like the self-denial of the Stoics, heightens spir- 
itual vitality, braces the soul, and makes self-sacrifice a joy. 
She loves it for its own sake, because it is a precious bond 
between her and her Divine Spouse. 

The socializing influence of the vow and virtue of poverty 
is derived from the common life which is strictly prescribed in 
all congregations.*** Any effort, therefore, to appraise its 
value as a factor in teaching-training involves an inquiry into 
this mode of life as to its organization and the activities, respon- 
sibilities, and relations of its members, with a view to deter- 
mine the physical and psychological elements in their environ- 
ment which influence the reactions, intellectual, emotional, 
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and volitional, of the novices in training. Postulating the 
fundamental principle that experience differentiates according 
to constant principles, we may say that as environmental condi- 
tions are stable and permanent, the reactions will crystallize 
into habits. From the subjective nature of the topic under 
consideration, however, some of the elements are necessarily 
hidden and elusive of analysis. 

A religious community corresponds generically to any society, 
but with the specific difference that its members are bound to 
tend to perfection according to the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience.*** It is governed by the rule and constitutions 
of the congregation, which are the expression of the three yows 
reduced to practice, and which determine the daily observance 
of the duties of the members. 

The term common life is self-explanatory. The members live 
in community; all observe the same rule of life; all have in 
common and share in common the material things of the com- 
munity, “not in equal measure, because all are not of equal 
strength, but so as to provide for each according to her need.”*** 
Both poverty and obedience are inherent principles of the com- 
mon life. We are concerned with the value of poverty only, 
since from it is derived logically the obligation of seeking 
always the common good. The psychological value of actual 
performance in order to gain functional knowledge is consis- 
tently recognized in forming the novice to the practice of this 
quality. The actual participation of each member in the good 
of the whole and the mutual cooperation of all to secure it 
give both the point of view of disinterestedness and the prac- 
tical training in the virtue. It is laid upon each as an obliga- 
tion flowing from the vow of poverty, which is an instrument 
leading to perfect charity,** to place the community advantage 
before her own interest. Saint Augustine says in his Rule: 
“The more you study the advantage of the community in prefer- 
ence to your own, the more you may know that you advance in 
perfection, since charity, which abideth forever, has thus the 
pre-eminence over those things which only supply the transitory 
~ #8 Cf. Saint Thomas, IIs, Ilse, @ CLXXXVI. 
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necessities of this life.”*** Into a community permeated and 
dominated by this principle, the novice enters upon her admis- 
sion into the religious life. The opening sentence of the Rule 
of Saint Augustine gives the keynote of the spirit of religious 
life: “The first purpose for which you have been brought 
together is that you dwell in unity in the house, and that you 
have but one soul and one heart in God; and call not anything 
your own, but let all things be common.”*** Next to the rela- 
tionships of the family, probably none are so intimate as those 
of the members of the same religious community. These rela- 
tionships have both a social and a spiritual character. The 
social relationships flow from daily association and from having 
in common and sharing in common all the externals of life per- 
taining to the daily work and recreation and to all the interests 
and responsibilities of the corporate life of the community. 
The spiritual relationships which unite the members are chiefly 
two: (1) the fundamental Christian spirit of charity, animat- 
ing and binding all and urging all to work for God’s Kingdom ; 
(2) the spirit of the Religious Founder of the Order, constitut- 
ing a distinct relationship among the members of one religious 
family. The educational forces of social cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness, permeated by the love of God, are continu- 
ally operative, and develop in the individuals a social spirit 
and social insight. 

The common life, by reducing all to an equality of condition, 
contributes to a purely democratic spirit. The members differ 
among themselves in temperament, training, character, and 
experience. They come with one motive—to attain perfection ; 
that is, to acquire as close a resemblance to Our Lord as possi- 
ble, that they may live in union with Him in this world and in 
Heaven. They come in response to God’s call to this state of 
life as their particular vocation. As far as possible, they 
remove the obstacles to the life of perfection by renouncing 
their claim to all material things, their affections, and their 
wills. By the vow of poverty they reduce themselves to the 
equality of non-possession, whatever may have been their for- 
tune in the world. This equality extends, moreover, to all 
humanity, because no one can be poorer than he who owns 
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nothing. A different set of values obtains in religious commu 
nity life from those in the commercial world. The coin current 
in the realm of the common life is self-denial. “Let those 
consider themselves richest who are the best able to bear absti- 
nence; for it is better to need less than to have more.”*** Saint 
Benedict said: “The vice of personal ownership must, by all 
means, be cut out of the monastery by the very root, so that no 
one may presume to give or receive anything without the com- 
mand of the superior nor to have anything whatever as his 
own, neither a book, nor a writing tablet, nor a pen, nor any- 
thing else whatsoever. . . . Let all things be common to 
all, as it is written. And let no one have or take to himself 
anything as his own.’”*** Saint Bernard says: “Nihil appelat 
singulariter suum sed ad omnia dicit nostrum, nisi de patre et 
matre et de peccato”*® (“He calls nothing his own, but he says 
nostrum for everything except his father and mother and his 
sins”). Strictly speaking, the words meum and tuum do not 
find place in the vocabulary of a religious. 

Equality in externals is further secured and emphasized by 
the religious habit which members of communities of women 
are required to wear; otherwise, they lack that public profes- 
sion which characterizes the religious state in the sight of the 
Church according to the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, August 11, 1889.*°° The plainness and 
severity of the garb symbolizes detachment, and is an insistent 
reminder of the renunciation which is a negative preparation 
for the consecration of the will and energies of the religious to 
the service of God and neighbor. That the religious habit 
should make for liberty of spirit is implied in the Rule of Saint 
Augustine: “If any one complain that she has received a worse 
habit than she had before, and that she is not considered worthy 
to be clothed like the other Sisters, you prove how wanting you 
are in that interior holy raiment of the heart when you thus 
contend about the clothing of the body.” Herein the religious 
habit finds psychological justification.” 

(To be continued) 
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ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


One who has always lived in a favorable environment for 
cultivating an appreciation of the English language must be 
envied by those who have not been so favored but yet desire 
that appreciation and are not entirely free from the sin of 
envy; but it is doubtful whether one who has been so favored 
can appreciate the difficulties of the Philistines who inhabit 
the regions of the elementary schools. 

In Tue Catnotic EpucationaL Review for February, Sr. 
Ruth quotes L. D. Coffman to the effect that in 1914 there were 
in the elementary and secondary state schools 580,058 teachers ; 
at the beginning of the school year 25 per cent of them had no 
teaching experience; 25 per cent of them had one year’s ex- 
perience ; 50 per cent had only a high school education or less; 
the median American teacher, irrespective of location and 
position, had less than four years of experience; and that the 
greater proportion come from families whose average income 
is less than eight hundred dollars a year. And H. A. Brown, 
for the past four year inspector of the New Hampshire state 
normal schools, says in School and Society, August 18, 1917: 
“Most young elementary teachers, even though they are recent 
graduates of state normal schools . . . are usually persons 
of extremely superficial scholarship.” These latter are pre- 
pared only to enter upon that formal education which might 
fit them to become teachers of English. 

To be sure, an eight-hundred dollar income in one’s child- 
hood home does not necessarily militate against one’s power of 
appreciation of the English language, but it is likely to furnish 
an unfavorable environment for gaining such appreciation. 
The training of the teacher of English should begin no less 
remotely than with his or her grandparents or else it should 
be carried through a stiff college course in English under an 
inspiring professor. Both are desirable. How else can her 
ear become attuned to the low, pleasant voice, distinct enuncia- 
tion, correct pronunciation and niceties of speech that the ele- 
mentary teacher especially should cultivate in herself and in 
her pupils? How else can her literary judgment be trained 
to form in the children committed to her care a taste not for 
the mushy or sensational, but for the helpful and ennobling 
in juvenile literature? 

Is it any wonder that the more than 50 per cent of teachers 
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who have had only a high school education or less, and the 
normal school graduates of “extremely superficial scholarship” 
are clamoring for proved methods that will enable them to 
hold their jobs until they can graduate into the ranks of 
stenographers, trained nurses, insurance agents, housekeepers 
or other more remunerative or otherwise desirable occupa- 
tions? Is it not a legitimate call? It is useless to prescribe 
meat for those who have time and ability to assimilate only 
predigested pellets; it is useless to say that only meat eaters 
should engage in the work of teaching. Until that far-off, happy 
day when those upon whom devolves the task of training the 
bodies, minds, and souls of children receive the pecuniary 
remuneration and social standing that should be accorded those 
who have fitted themselves to perform that high mission, the 
large majority of elementary school teachers must depend 
largely upon methods for whatever success they may have in 
English. 

Given the desire and the will to do it, any teacher can achieve 
pleasant, correct spoken English in two months. Let her know 
for a certainty that if at the end of six months her spoken Eng- 
lish is not above reproach she will lose her position ; then will 
she quickly gain the essential oral characteristics of the teacher. 

One reason for the failure to secure good English is the lack 
of concentrated effort. Let the teacher of each grade know ex- 
actly what field of English she must cultivate and hold her to 
good results in that field and in the fields covered by the chil- 
dren in the preceding grades. For instance, let the teacher of 
the first grade secure from her pupils low, clear, pleasant tones, 
correct pronunciation, and distinct enunciation of words, us- 
ually in complete statements ; let the teacher of the second grade 
continue this work and secure in her pupils the habit of be- 
ginning every sentence with a capital letter and ending it with 
a period or a question mark; of beginning the name of every 
person or place with a capital letter, and of using the forms 
of see correctly; let the teacher of the third grade hold her 
pupils to what they have already gained and require them to 
form certain other prescribed habits of speech. No teacher 
should require her pupils to attempt to do the work of the 
succeeding grades. The way to learn to use correct English 
is to use it correctly, little by little, until the correct use be- 
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comes a habit. Of course that is mechanical, but our use of cor- 
rect English should be mechanical or at least habitual. Be- 
cause of our large floating population this plan of assigning 
to each grade a definite set of habits of English to be formed 
can be carried out effectively only when it is adopted for a con- 
siderable territory; as a city, county, state, or diocese. 

We have taught grammar from the fifth grade up through 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades for now these many years; 
and yet when our children leave the elementary school, the 
great majority of them cheerfully break the rules of syntax and 
express their highest joys and deepest sorrows, as well as the 
whole range of emotions between, with the adjectives fine, grand, 
swell, rotten and awful; therefore let us teach no more gram- 
mar, say educators of one extreme type. If the associates, 
young and old, of all English-speaking children used only cor- 
rect English, pupils would not need to study grammar and prob- 
ably their time could be better employed. But, partly because 
grammar has almost invariably been taught as a body of 
classified knowledge rather than as an aid to correct speech, 
few children are fortunate enough to have among their asso- 
ciates more than 10 per cent who can give them models of good 
English. 

Again, if all children would eventually take a college course 
under professors who had a becoming respect for the English 
language, it might be unnecessary for them to study grammar 
in the grades ; for language is gained chiefly through imitation 
and much listening to good English and reading of good Eng- 
lish should beget a use of fairly good English. But for those 
whose environment is not or in later years may not be con- 
ducive to good English, one year’s study of grammar is 
necessary. 

Given a working knowledge of the parts of speech, their con- 
structions, a few idioms, the rules of syntax, and a desire and 
will to obey them, every child who leaves the eighth grade will 
use correct spoken English. Add to this a sentence sense, half 
a dozen rules of capitalization, as many of punctuation, a 
knowledge of the correct forms of letter writing and such a 
vocabulary as may be gained by adding one new word each 
school day, and every one who finishes the elementary school 
may, if he will, express himself clearly and correctly on any 
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subject of general interest. If among his teachers there has 
been one who had the power of appreciation, or if the pupil has 
the gift of language, not only will he have the ability to use 
good English but he will have a taste for good literature and 
will be well started on the road to that power of appreciation 
which should be the province of the high school teacher and 
the college professor to cultivate. 


Saran R. Davin. 








THE CATHOLIC TEACHER AND THE SPIRIT OF 
MATERIALISM 


“The real forces in education, even on the intellectual side, are 
persons. The greatest results of education are convictions and 
ideals. And the supreme persons, convictions and ideals are 
those of religion—are Christian!”’ 

I have borrowed the foregoing words from Henry Churchill 
King because, to me, they seem so well adapted to this subject; 
I would change but one word; I would insert “Catholic” for 
“Christian” so that the culminating sentence should read, “And 
the supreme persons, convictions and ideals are those of religion— 
are Catholic.” 

“The real forces in education, even on the intellectual side, are 
persons.” In no other sphere does personality exert such an 
important influence as in the school in the person of the teacher. 
The earnest Catholic teacher has modeled her personality in so 
far as weak human nature can pattern after such Supreme Per- 
fection—after the personality of Jesus Christ. She has studied 
His Life, and particularly His Life as a Teacher. She has ob- 
served His methods of instruction, His conduct towards His 
disciples, His Divine Actions, and she nobly aspires to fill her 
duties as a teacher of His little ones in a like manner. She at- 
tempts to set a perfect example for her pupils and to impart a 
spirit of right doing. 

“The greatest results of education are convictions and ideals.” 
How does the Catholic teacher carry out this principle? She 
studies the individual characteristics of her scholars that she may 
restrain the evil and encourage the noble sentiments; that she 
may discover in each child his mental capacity, and give him the 
particular help which he requires, in order to reach his highest and 
best powers of mind and soul. She strives to ennoble the char- 
acters of these children intrusted to her care and to instill the 
noblest convictions and ideals for their future lives. If, happily, 
she is teaching in a Catholic institution she can teach the blessed 
convictions and ideals of her Faith, but if she is teaching in a 
public institution, she must content herself with imparting these 
standards in general ethical precepts. 

It is no longer the practice to “feed to dullard and precocious 
child equal doses of knowledge;” more and more the educators 
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are coming to realize that each individual child has an individual 
capacity for learning. The Catholic teacher should understand 
this truth, perhaps, better than her fellow companions, for cen- 
turies ago Christ plainly taught this and He is her Model of models. 
When we read how He studied the individual characteristics of 
His disciples, how He adjusted His lessons to the mental qualities 
of His audiences, we cannot but marvel that, for so many years, 
the educational world has blindly, stupidly persisted in treating 
children as though possessed of equal mental powers. But at 
last it has awakened to the folly of this system and better results 
are being attained. 

Often the complaint is heard that the Catholic teacher devotes 
too much time to religious subjects—as though such a thing were 
ever possible—and neglects the worldly branches. This is an 
unjust criticism, for how can she doubt but that He who taught, 
“Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and to 
God, the things that are God’s,” demands this of her also? She 
knows full well that upon the teacher rests the responsibility of 
giving to these children the correct view of life; and that in order 
to bring out the highest and best, she must develop the intellect 
along all lines of culture. 

She has every advantage to educate herself for her noble call- 
ing, and to maintain her stand with the ablest instructors of the 
present day. She is imbued with a spirit of love for God and her 
fellowman. She believes that “we were never meant to come to 
our best in independence of God or of our neighbor.” Free from 
the educational fads and fallacies of Modernism, Materialism, 
Indifferentism and all the other “isms,” she pursues her even 
tenor and instructs her pupils according to the best standard 
courses. The influence which she exerts over the growing genera- 
tion is the purest and highest which can bring forth fruit in each 
mind and heart that comes in contact with her. She proves one 
of the “real forces in education.” She produces the “greatest 
results in education;’’ and she is the “supreme person”—for she 
is “‘Catholic;” she establishes the “supreme convictions and 
ideals” —for they are “Catholic!” Thus she fulfils, to the letter, 
my quotation from Henry Churchill King and is a blessing to 
mankind—though often, alas, unappreciated by those upon whom 
she bestows the greatest favors. But in this, too, she is like unto the 
Divine Teacher, whose blessings were spurned and despised by the 
multitude and so she can be content in her work without the praise 
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of the world, for there is One who sees and rewards and will judge 
the more truly because of His similar experiences while on earth. 

Materialism, the doctrine which denies everything but the 
concrete, which asserts that all existence is materialistic, has for 
many years hindered the progress of education, but, in such a way, 
that in the beginning, it was difficult to detect just where the 
trouble lay. Educators realized that there was some force 
preventing them from attaining the best results in their work, 
but were helpless to define this drawback. At last, they intro- 
duced specialization into the school system and this seemed to, 
and to many still seems to, give marked success; but, in reality, 
this is just the spirit of materialism, under an efficient disguise. 
This leads but to industrial or technical expert-ship, if I may use 
such a word, and surely these are not the ideals of education! 
So we must look for some remedy for the dangers materialism 
offers to true culture. 

We have not far to go; we need not search in methods of science 
and philosophy; we have but to read in the Book of Books Christ’s 
Divine Words, and to observe the fundamental teachings of the 
Catholic Church. Jesus Christ taught against the spirit of 
materialism which reigned in His day; the materialism of riches, 
of pomp and of “‘self-glory.” In His words and in His methods, 
in the lessons He presented as food for thought to His scholars, 
we may find the remedy which gives us the educational principle, 
“the remedy for materialism is to be found in the methods of 
study and of teaching, no less than in the content of the curricu- 
lum.” He told His pupils, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and His justice; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
To Martha He said, “Thou art careful and troubled about many 
things; one thing only is necessary.” To the multitude who 
followed Him after the miracle of the loaves and the fishes He 
remarked, ““You seek Me not because you have seen miracles, 
but because you did eat of the loaves and were filled. Labor not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man will give you.” In His 
parable of the sower and the seed we find a good adaptation to 
this subject—‘‘and some fell among thorns and the thorns grow- 
ing up with it, choked it.” In our age to what better can this 
apply than to the thorns of materialism and indifferentism which 
choke the word of God? Materialism caters to human respect 
and Our Lord taught, “Take heed that you do not your good 
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works before men in order to be seen by them; otherwise you shall 
have no reward from your Father who is in heaven.” And again, 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth where rust and 
moth consume, and where thieves break through and steal. But 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither rust nor 
moth consume.” ‘Thomas was gently chided, “Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and have believed.” These are but a few of 
the many words and deeds of Jesus Christ relating to materialism. 
If we would but carefully study them, we would follow them gladly 
and thus shake off the dangers impending from this source. 

Different meanings may be applied to materialism; that defini- 
tion which is not so radical in its terms; that which refers but to 
the industrial life (and this presents the most dangerous shoals, 
because of its hidden perils; we argue that it is necessary for future 
life to specialize during school life, and unconsciously we sail 
nearer and nearer the shallow sand-banks) and that which denies 
the existence of God entirely, which is the final stage of the doc- 
trine. If we study the terrible effects of materialism in France— 
for much of the disbelief in France today is due to this very doc- 
trine—we shall better understand why it is so important to over- 
come this evil from the beginning. “It is in France, in the sys- 
tems of La Mettrie, d’Holbach and Cabanis that we find in this 
century representatives of materialism who do not hesitate to 
draw the most extreme consequences of their doctrine to deny the 
existence of God and to reduce man to a mere piece of physical 
mechanism.” This beautiful country, so often referred to in 
the past as “the beloved land of the Blessed Mother,” has for- 
feited all claims to Her special protection, by ignoring the Divine 
Teacher’s warnings concerning this false doctrine and by persecut- 
ing His established Church. 

Rev. W. F. Robinson, in a commencement address, said, 
‘Materialism, with its futile efforts, stands condemned by the 
history of the past and the experience of the present. Nor could 
any result other than calamity be reasonably expected. For, 
when men measure progress by the magnificence of public build- 
ings and the splendor of private mansions, by the sanitary condi- 
tions of houses and the hygienic care of the body—with never a 
thought of the moral growth of the soul and the cleanliness of the 
heart and the nobility of the spirit of man—they are doomed to 
failure in the work of character building and fostering manhood. 
Each and every one of these systems (Materialism, Rationalism, 
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Modernism) is helpless before a great task. The unalterable 
standards of right and wrong, respect for rights and reverence for 
duties, theoretically admitted and practically brought down into 
the living of life, the principles of an absolute morality and the 
sacredness of a sufficiently sanctioned moral law—these lie at the 
foundation of the temple of manhood, and these the Church has 
always valued as of supreme importance, even while she has 
attended carefully to technical proficiency!” 

The Catholic Church, in her organic teaching, exerts every 
possible means of eradicating the theory of materialism. It is 
generally understood that the child-mind, to be properly devel- 
oped intellectually and morally, must be properly taught in the 
earliest years of youth. Therefore, the Church in simple form 
presents the fundamental truths of religion to her youngest pupils; 
she instills a belief in God, the Unseen but Omnipresent Being, 
into their minds before the poison of false doctrines can be in- 
jected. If in later years these disbeliefs rear their ugly heads, 
they have a divine shield to protect them, a knowledge of “higher, 
better truths.” The Church does not neglect the essential 
branches of education for this worldly life, for this would prove 
but “‘begging the question.” A college president of this country, 
and a foremost speaker on religious education, says, ‘‘No ideal 
interest can conquer by simple negation, and no ideal interest 
has anything to gain by mere exclusiveness. For the denial of 
legitimate worldly interests only narrows the possible sphere of 
morals and religion; it makes the ethical and religious life not more, 
but less significant.” Thus, the Church but places the “things 
of the kingdom of God” paramount over the things of the world; 
she gives each its proper place in her curriculum. During the 
Lenten season, especially, and also during Advent, she instructs 
her children, young and old, to overcome self-love and the depend- 
ence upon the material world and to “‘seek the kingdom of God.” 
But at no time of the year does she neglect to admonish and warn 
against the evil effects of materialism. 

These two sources, Christ and His Holy Church, supply the 
necessary remedy for the spirit of materialism. May Their 
truths and teachings ever flourish, and continue to shower bene- 
fits upon mankind! And may this same mankind awake more 
and more to the realization of the knowledge of the advantages 
and profits for this and the future life, that the True Faith alone 
can bestow! Sr. M. Tuenesz, P.H.J.C. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


It is highly important to develop in the children of the pri- 
mary grades vivid imagery and the power of clear thinking. 
To attain these ends effectively, several conditions must be 
observed, among which we would here call attention to two: 
first, the new thought presented must be of such a nature and 
be presented in such a manner that it may assimilate readily 
and completely with the thoughts previously organized in the 
child’s consciousness. This is only another way of saying that 
We must begin with the thought material already functioning in 
the child’s consciousness and so develop it that it will include 
the new thought, instead of beginning, as many teachers were 
wont to do, with the new thought and endeavoring to impress 
it upon the child’s consciousness. The rule holds equally good 
for sense imagery. The new word should be presented in a con- 
text of known words. It should never be presented as an 
isolated entity. The teacher should not drill upon it or em- 
phasize it until it has grown up naturally in relation to other 
known words. The practice of emphasizing and drilling upon 
the new words in each lesson is in direct violation of the pro- 
cedure we are here contending for. The second condition is 
little more than an aspect of that just presented. It consists 
in the recognition by the child of his need of the new thought. 
He must clearly realize that the new thought is useful to him 
here and now, and he must be led to employ it with as little 
delay as possible. It is a mistake to present truth to a child 
and assign as a motive for his learning it that he will need it 
when he grows up. The necessity of maintaining these two 
conditions has indeed been recognized by scientific educators 
since the days of Rousseau, but they are still ignored for the 
most part by current primary books and primary methods, 
with the result that the children pass up through the grades 
and sometimes even through the high school without the power 
to think clearly or consecutively and without the ability to 
summon up vivid sense imagery even of the ordinary experiences 
of life. Professor Dewey, in a recently published volume, 
speaking on this subject, says: 

“Probably the greatest and commonest mistake that we all 
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make is to forget that learning is a necessary incident of deal- 
ing with real situations. We even go so far as to assume that 
the mind is naturally averse to learning, which is like assum- 
ing that the digestive organs are averse to food and have either 
to be coaxed or bullied into having anything to do with it. 
Existing methods of instruction give plenty of evidence in sup- 
port of a belief that minds are opposed to learning—to their 
own exercise. We fail to see that such aversion is in reality 
a condemnation of our methods; a sign that we are presenting 
material for which the mind in its existing state of growth has 
no need, or else presenting it in such a way as to cover up the 
real need. Let us go farther. We say only an adult can really 
learn the things needed by the adult. Surely the adult is much 
more likely to learn the things befitting him when his hunger 
for learning has been kept alive continuously, than after a pre- 
mature diet of adult nutriment has deadened the desire to 
know. We are of little faith and slow to believe. We are con- 
tinually uneasy about things we adults know, and are afraid 
the child will never learn them unless they are drilled into him 
by instruction before he has any intellectual or practical use 
for them. If we could really believe that attending to the 
needs of the present growth would keep the child and the 
teacher alike busy, and would also provide the best possible 
guarantee of the learning needed in the future, transformation 
of educational ideals might soon be accomplished, and other 
desirable changes would largely take care of themselves.”* 
We agree with what Professor Dewey says, and our 
method is ‘helping our teachers to realize the ideal for which 
he contends. When our children grow up to be adults, we are 
most anxious that they should have an adult’s conception and 
an adult’s attitude towards religion, but to secure this it is 
necessary that we should develop in the child the child’s con- 
cept and the child’s attitude towards religion. We must pre- 
serve our faith in the power of the human mind to develop and 
in the ability of our educative forces to guide his development 
along right lines. We must cease teaching the children for- 
mulae and facts about religion and teach them religion, that 
is, we must teach them to translate into action and clothe 


‘John and Evelyn Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow, New York, 19165, 
pp. 3-5. 
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with feeling and emotion the religious truths which we mete 
out to them. That the teachers who are using our methods are 
succeeding in doing this is evident from the incidents which 
they relate concerning the religious development of the little 
ones entrusted to their care. 

The story related by Father Kane in the last instalment of 
Primary Methods presented the clear thinking and vivid im- 
agery of a child of seven who was working in the third grade. 
We will add here a few incidents related by primary teachers, 
parents and pastors in different parts of the country. The 
following was told me a short time ago by a Pittsburgh pastor: 

“T was examining the children in one of my primary rooms 
to determine which of them might be allowed to make their 
First Communion. There was present a little girl, smaller and 
younger than her classmates. I decided she was too young to 
go to Communion with the others, and told her that she would 
have to wait, till the next time. Leaving the school a short 
time afterwards, I met this little girl in the corridor, crying 
bitterly. I picked her up, set her on the radiator, and inquired 
solicitously concerning the cause of her tears. Through her 
sobs I learned that her grief was caused by my postponement 
of her First Holy Communion. When I realized this, I said to 
her: ‘My child, you do not know what Holy Communion is!’ 

“*Yes, I do, Father! In Holy Communion, Jesus comes to 
us to live in our hearts.’ 

“What would you do, Marie, if I gave you Holy Com- 
munion ?” 

“She replied instantly. ‘I would love Him; I would love 
Him.’ And she illustrated with her little arms how fondly she 
would embrace the Welcome Guest. Needless to say, she made 
her First Holy Communion with her companions.” 

The child’s use of the pronoun “Him” instead of “it,” on this 
occasion, is very instructive. Her faith was so vivid that the 
signs and symbols referred to by the pronoun “it” disappeared, 
and Jesus Himself stood revealed to her mind. Was it not 
because of faith such as this, no less than for the humility re- 
quired, that Jesus called “unto Him a little child, set him in 
the midst of them, and said: Amen, I say unto you, unless you 
be converted, and become as little children, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
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To the fervid imagination of the normal child, the line of 
demarcation between the persons and things bodied forth in 
imagination and the persons and things of his actual environ- 
ment is well-nigh obliterated. At times the creatures of his 
imagination are so vividly presented as to crowd out dull 
actualities. This was evidently the case with the little child 
referred to. The wafer disappeared and Jesus remained, re- 
vealed in the full majesty and sweetness of His personality. This 
was also clearly the case of the child referred to by Father 
Kane, and there is no doubt that the same explanation under- 
lies this incident, which I take from a letter received the other 
day from a Cleveland teacher: 

“Willie, aged 6, who receives Holy Communion every Sunday 
since he made his First Communion, went up to the Com- 
munion rail last Sunday. He was the last child in the group, 
and the pastor, thinking that he had already received Holy 
Communion, passed him over. When Willie realized that he 
was not going to receive Holy Communion, he was heart-broken. 
He came down to his seat, crying, and, kneeling down in his 
place, he dug his little hands into his eyes. A lady who oc- 
cupied a seat near him came to me and said, ‘That little boy 
feels very badly because he was not given Holy Communion.’ 
I told her I would see about it. As a matter of fact, I had 
noticed the incident myself and was waiting an opportunity to 
have the mistake corrected. It was a touching sight to see the 
little boy crying for Jesus. He is a real boy, too. After Mass, 
I told ‘him to tell the priest, who was then in the entrance. I 
was going to have him wait for the next Mass, but the priest 
gave him Communion right away, and Willie went home radi- 
uutly happy. You, too, ought to feel happy that you have 
done so much to make that little child love Our Lord as he 
does.” 

Of course it is a joy to me and it must also be a joy to every 
teacher to see the little children translating their knowledge 
into action and into character, instead of assisting at the 
gruelling task of loading the children’s memory with what must 
be to them unintelligible adult knowledge. I am well aware that 
many teachers, particularly those who have relied on memory 
grinds all their lives, will look at Willie’s disappointment as 
arising more from disappointment at being passed over than 
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from disappointment arising from love of Jesus. But such 
teachers do not understand children. To such a child as this, 
Holy Communion means much—much more perhaps than it 
does to older people who are “wiser than it behooveth to be 
wise,” who are too wise, in fact, to harbor simple faith, too 
grown up to dower creatures of the imagination with actuality. 
Such teachers may find useful work with older pupils. They 
should not be permitted to check the growth of little children 
by their cynicism and their total failure to meet the child 
where he really lives. 

What we have pointed out in the preceding incidents with 
reference to the religious development of the children holds 
true, of course, in other realms of the imagination. A lady 
from New Jersey, writing of her little nephew, says: 

“Raymond was coming home from school one evening last 
week. The high wind played havoc with his cap and books. 
On reaching home, he gave his mother his usual breathless ac- 
count of his adventure. 

“ ‘Mother, the wind was blowing awfully hard, and it was so 
cold, I couldn’t stand it any more!’ 

“‘What did you do, my son?’ 

“<T played Jesus and said to the wind, “Be still,” but it 
would not stop blowing.’ 

“Puzzled wonder looked out from his eyes. Was he sur- 
prised that the wind failed to obey, or was he trying to dis- 
cover what was wrong with his own method of command? 
That same evening, the little fellow was annoyed by the too 
zealous attention of a younger brother and a baby sister, who 
wanted to share his reader with him. He complained of them 
to his mother, who, profiting by the child’s afternoon experience, 
said: 

“ ‘Well, Raymond, since you played Jesus, I suppose Vincent 
and Josephine think you are the little Jesus and want to be 
with you.’ 

“Very well, then, mother,’ was the quick reply; ‘suffer the 
little children to come unto Me.’” 

Similar results have been observed by the principal of a 
parochial school in Ironwood, Mich., who writes me: 

“T have often wished, Father, that you could spend a few 
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days in our primary rooms. It would do your heart and soul 
good to see the wonders that are being achieved by your readers 
and sister’s teaching. The teacher and the pupils love their 
work, and I assure you I am not exaggerating when I say that 
the children in the second, third and fourth grades surpass 
in their reading and in their powers of expression and inter- 
pretation the children of the sixth grade who have not had the 
benefit of your method. Many of the second grade children read 
fluently from any ordinary story book or even from the Fourth 
Reader. The following are a few samples taken almost at 
random from their young wisdom: 

“Adrienne, a little 7-year-old from our second grade, was ac- 
companying her older sister, Lucy, a college graduate, through 
the woods one day. As they were crossing a little stream, she 
said, ‘O Lucy, let us wait and listen to what the brook is say- 
ing!’ 

“‘Brooks don’t talk, Adrienne, it’s the water-nymphs you 
hear.’ 

“‘Q no,’ replied Adrienne, ‘just listen to the brook as it mur- 
murs and gurgles, calling softly to the deer and birds: “Come 
and drink, all you thirsty, come and drink!”’ 

“The child went on and told the story of Silver Brook in 
her own words, without omitting any of the salient points of 
the story, much to the amazement of her sister, who had never 
heard the story before. 

“ ‘Where did you get all these beautiful thoughts, Adrienne? 

“Why, in our Second Book! replied Adrienne, surprised in 
turn that her learned sister should be ignorant of the contents 
of her treasure house. 

“A little 6-year-old, on her way home from school, after 
studying the story of Peter walking on the waters, conquered 
by the dramatic impulse, ran into a wayside puddle, and held 
up her hands, crying out: ‘Lord, save me; I perish! ” 

Innumerable instances of this kind have been brought to 
my attention. They show that it-is not the exceptional child 
who thus responds to treatment, but that these results are the 
rule, not the: exception. I will add one more incident which 
brings out another phase of the work, that is, the ethical ap- 
plication which the children make from the material thus pre- 
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sented. I take it from the letter from which I have just been 
quoting. 

“The second grade were deeply impressed by Father Tabb’s 
little poem: 


‘Thou hast fallen,’ said the Dewdrop 
To a sister drop of rain, 
‘But wilt thou, wedded with the dust, 


In banishment remain ?’ 

‘Nay, Dewdrop, but anon with thee, 
The lowlier born I— 

Uplifted shall I seek again 
My native home, the sky.’ 

“After they had finished reading it, a little girl looked up 
into Sister’s face and said, ‘I was the little rain-drop when I 
missed Mass, last Sunday.’ 

“Tt is a source of constant wonder to me to see how deeply 
impressed those babies are with the stories. Their dramatiza- 
tions are wonderful, and their compositions are unlike any- 
thing we have ever had before. I shall send you a set of their 
papers, so that you may see for yourself what beautiful thoughts 
they are capable of writing. Sister had a hard time convinc- 
ing me that these stories were all written without any help 
from her.” . 

The child needs the germinal idea, and he eagerly welcomes 
it, but he has no need of details or refinements, and can carry 
them only as memory loads. He dramatizes naturally, but his 
drama deals with the central thought alone, and he puts that 
in movement. Long descriptions only confuse him. If de 
scription is necessary, he will take it in a word or in a phrase, 
but he is intolerant of elaboration. The entire drama must 
move through in a few minutes, but it must be a real drama 
with real teeth in it. 

The child’s first need is, indeed, to dramatize, for through 
his dramatization he reaches reality and lays permanent hold 
of it. Though he does not preach about it, the child fully real- 
izes in his own way that the dramatization is but a means to an 
end, and though he lays hold of the play eagerly, his mind and 
heart rest in the reality that has been disclosed to him through 
the play. 

It is well-nigh impossible to develop in the child a power of 
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expressing thought before he has thought to express. But when 
this process is really reversed very few children will find it 
difficult to express themselves well in many different ways. 
In the dramatization the child both acquires and expresses the 
thought, and hence his emphasis and intonation will be natural, 
good, his language will flow easily, and no meaningless 
words will be employed. Natural gestures will grow in power 
and appropriateness, and grace of carriage will steadily de- 
velop. Nor will his tendency to express himself be confined to 
these channels. 

Music will open up to him and perfect an elementary mode 
of expression which will appeal to his native sense of rhythm 
and yield constant joy by the beauty and sweetness of tone 
which is employed. His pronunciation will be improved 
foreign accent will be eliminated, and correct English idioms 
will become his secure possession. 

In his busy work his constructive abilities will be called 
into play, and his developing thought will find a new and valu- 
able channel of expression through his crayon and brush, at 
the sand table, and with his modeling clay. His muscular re- 
action in these lines will perfect his visual imagery and give 
him insight into the principles that will now and at a later date 
govern his creative capacities. 

Valuable as these modes of expression are, the competent 
primary teacher will not neglect to cultivate the child’s power 
of expressing his thoughts and feelings in written language. 
Penmanship and correct spelling may be secured effectively 
and with little difficulty if the child is directed to express his 
thoughts and feelings on things which interest him through the 
medium of written language. 

Teachers who have visited the schools in which our method 
is used and the parents of the children who attend these schools 
are constantly delighted with the children’s power and readi- 
ness to tell what they have learned each day, and to tell it in 
pure idiomatic English. If they were to examine the children’s 
compositions in the second grade, they would be quite as deeply 
edified by the ease and perfection with which the children put 
on paper thoughts that sometimes try the skill of older people 
to express in written form. 

Of course the children must be taught to spell, but this 
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exercise should, during the first three years, be conducted ex 
clusively in writing, and never by writing lists of isolated 
words but by writing complete thoughts, either dictated by the 
teacher or composed by the pupil. It is highly important that 
correct spelling be taught at just the right part of the process 
of learning. The child must be so familiar with the word that 
he will recognize it without undue difficulty by the aid of any 
simple context before the is called upon to reproduce it in 
writing; and,“on the other hand, he should be taught to re- 
produce it correctly before the word is so completely auto- 
matized as to remain habitually in the marginal area of con- 
sciousness. Since the children vary greatly in their visualizing 
power, it will be necessary to group the children according 
to their capacity in the drills for correct spelling. The method 
dealing with this phase of the work will be presented in a 


later issue. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 


A VALUABLE LETTER 
This month we are printing in its entirety an interesting and 
valuable letter from an old friend, whose fame as a maker of 
verses and teacher of English is by no means parochial in its 
confines. We are glad to give place to her letter, because we 
want to share it with our readers. We know that the second 
paragraph especially will have a peculiar appeal, for such a 
history of literature as Sister R—— desires has long been an 
urgent need. Perhaps the best history of literature is the his- 
tory one can make for oneself out of private reading and per- 
sonal research, but certainly the next best is one which some 
competent and informed scholar has written out of the fulness 
of first-hand information and accurate historical knowledge. 
It requires all this and more to judge and criticize accurately 
the development of a literature. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the ideal history of English literature for the high 
school and college remains to be written. One can think of at 
least several objections to any now on the market; and, as 
Sister R——points out, when that long desired book does appear 

it will certainly “not go begging for support.” 

) T. Q. B. 
We reprint the letter in its entirety: 


“SOME OBJECTIONS TO SIR LAUNFAL ANSWERED” 

A recent issue of The North American Teacher quoted in 
full an article from The Sacred Heart Review, criticising the 
use of Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal”’ in Catholic schools. 
After a few introductory remarks upon the loyalty of Catholics 
in supporting their own schools in addition to the maintenance 
of public schools, the writer deplores the fact that the text- 
books used in our schools are not always entirely free from 
bias or ignorance, and then proceeds to a detailed condemna- 
tion of Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

Before passing to a discussion of this critique, just one word 
on the subject of text-books. Are not the directors of Catholic 
schools driven to use such texts for lack of better? Take the 
subject of English literature, for example, a subject in which 
we are more immediately interested. Book after book has been 
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examined and rejected because the compiler credits the Renas- 
cence and the Reformation in general with the world’s awaken- 
ing and subsequent development. A crying need of the day is 
a History of English Literature as scholarly and delightful 
as the texts of Pancoast or Long with the objectional features 
eliminated. When the Catholic University or some other in- 
stitution produces such a text it will not go begging for 
support. 

And now for comment upon the objections brought against 
the teaching of “The Vision of Sir Launfal” in Catholic schools. 
The zealous critic first takes exception to the verse, “The 
priest has his fee who comes and shrives us.” On the face of 
it, the passage seems open to censure, but the interpreter of any 
poem must go deeper than the surface. It has been our custom, 
in teaching The Vision, to draw attention to this line and to its 
apparent significance, and then proceed to an exposition of 
Lowell’s probable meaning, which we take to be identical with 
St. Paul’s declaration: “The Lord ordained that they who 
preach the gospel shall live by the gospel,” and again, “They 
who serve the altar partake with the altar.” 

To our mind the expression quoted above is merely a use of 
that form of metonomy which puts the specific for the general. 
The specific act of shriving is but for the comforting ministra- 
tions of one who claims the right to minister to the departing 
soul, whether he be a rightly ordained Catholic priest or a 
denominational cleric, who, sincerely or otherwise, calls himself 
the Lord’s anointed. Added force is given to this broad sig- 
nificance, on the part of the poet, by the fact that he uses the 
pronoun “us,” thus including himself in the class of penitents ; 
we may well believe Lowell had no faith in the power of priestly 
absolution. 

We are further convinced of the correctness of this interpre- 
tation by the prevalence of figures in all Lowell’s works. He 
abounds in figurative expressions. One might almost assert 
that he never uses literal language where he can possibly coin 
a figure. 

Taking up the second of the “objectionable” lines, “He gives 
nothing but worthless gold, Who gives from a sense of duty,” 
the writer quotes a reviewer in Brownson’s Quarterly as say- 
ing, “Here is the moral: no matter what we give, if we give from 
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a sense of duty, we merit nothing; we are truly charitable and 
meritorious in our alms only when we give with them our feel- 
ings, or rather when we give them without motive, from the sim- 
ple impulse of love. Mr. Lowell is either a bad psychologist or 
a bad moralist. Love, as distinguished from the sense of duty, 
is an affection of the sensible instead of the rational nature. 
He who acts from a sense of duty acts from the highest and 
noblest love of which man is capable.” Here, again, we think 
the condemnation is too sweeping. It is quite possible to give 
from “a sense of duty” and yet merit little from God or man. 
The reviewer is blessed among his fellow men if he has never 
experienced how repellant and heart-closing a service may be, 
when it is rendered only from a sense of duty, not sweetened 
and mollified with the milk of human kindness. There are not 
wanting in the world persons who would gratefully and gladly 
accept the kindly alms of a stranger in preference to the cold 
bestowals of relatives who “give from a sense of duty”; nay, 
more, even among those who wear the livery of Christ’s vice- 
regents, there are some who do not give their services grace- 
fully for they forget “that which is out of sight,” nor see, in a 
suffering fellow-man “an image of Him who died on the tree.” 
The third and last objection is found in the following verse: 
“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need.” 

(Here, again, Lowell must not be taken too literally. He 
probably was a non-believer in the Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and therefore must not be understood as speaking 
didactically, but only figuratively, as the diction proves. The 
entire passage in which this condemned couplet occurs is an 
implied simile, which may be thus expanded: “This cup is for 
thee as the Holy Grail for which thou hast spent thy life, in 
many climes without avail.” This crust is as “My body broken 
for thee; this water is as the blood of Him that died on the 
tree”; and lastly the following lines: 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need.” 


“Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.” 
are but a metaphorical rendering of our Lord’s own words, 
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“Inasmuch as you did it unto the least of these my brethren 
you did it unto Me.” Perhaps, too, our Lord’s promise regard- 
ing a cup of cold water given in His Name was present to the 
subconsciousness of the poet. We think his use of this allusion 
is merely artistic, and it must be interpreted in the spirit that 
suggested it. It must be taken in the wide and comprehensive 
meaning that we serve God best in serving our neighbor. 

It seems to me that with the above exposition of the quoted 
passages, no harm will come to the Catholic student from the 
study of the poem. But even granting the full justice of these 
objections, granting the prejudice of the author, or his ignor- 
ance of the Church’s dogmas, is it not still advisable to have 
pupils study the poem under the tutorage of a Catholic in- 
structor whose knowledge of the teachings of the Church en- 
ables her to offset these questionable passages with the true 
doctrine on the points at issue? This is a distinctive ad- 
vantage in academies, where often one-third or one-half of the 
class is composed of non-Catholics who may never again have an 
opportunity of learning the truth. 

Moreover, apart from the grace of rhythm, the very essence 
of the charm in “The Vision of Sir Launfal” is its Catholic at- 
mosphere. The whole tenor of the poem is Catholic; it is 
Catholic in its source, for it is based upon the pious legends 
of the search for the Holy Grail, legends that carry us back 
to that most Catholic of the world’s eras, the Middle Ages, an 
epoch which has been the storehouse of inspiration for brush 
and pen, be the religious belief of the wielders what it may. 

And certainly “The Vision” is Catholic in the lessons it 
inculcates, even though they are sometimes couched in language 
which sounds unorthodox, until one realizes that it is the 
linguistic artist who speaks, not the didactic preacher. What 
more needed lesson than that contained in the verse “The Grail 
in my castle here is found.” Instinctively comes to us that 
passage in Kempis, referring to the indiscretion of some de- 
votees: “Because they were desirous of doing more than they 
could . . . and because they presumptuously undertook 
greater things than were pleasing to God, therefore they 
quickly lost His grace ;” and again, those admonitory words 


“Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do it quickly.” 
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The ninth and tenth stanzas of the Vision reveal to us how 
thoroughly Sir Launfal learned the lesson and how swiftly and 
graciously he did that which his hand feund to do. 

‘A Sister or THE VISITATION.’ 


ENLARGING THE VOCABULARY 


We wish to invite further contributions on the question of 
“How to enlarge the student’s vocabulary,” and would be glad 
to hear from the field on the subject. The following quotation 
is from a teacher in the west who has been a graduate student 
at the Sisters College, and whose interest in this particular 
problem is acute. We hope she will contribute further to the 
discussion she has hereby started: 

“One point that has been impressed most deeply upon my 
experience in teaching English is the fact that pupils in high 
schools are not drilled sufficiently in enlarging their vocabulary. 
Pupils are made to read assigned books ; they are made to write 
book reviews ; they are called upon to relate the context of the 
story or the matter read, but the majority of them do not gain 
a lasting benefit from such reading (which is usually hasty 
because the report is due) for the reason that they do not 
acquire the words not in their use, as an acquisition to their 
vocabulary. It absolutely stupifies me at time to find such 
blameworthy ignorance of the meaning of words among pupils 
who have no other language but the English to contend with. 
(Have you had any such experiences at the University? Or 
does the East not face that problem? The West surely does. 
To remedy the evil here, we have started a special class for the 
purpose of improving pupils in spelling and in the meaning 
of words.” 

‘S. M. A. 
Minnesota. 


THE GRAMMAR CLUB 


“Everyone has his way of awakening the creative spirit in 
his pupils, but my word or two may help some teacher of 
English who has exhausted every other method of eliminating 
from the classroom the.‘I ain’t’ and ‘I seen’ habit. 

“At the beginning of the school term I organized a ‘Gram- 
mar Club,’ permitting the students to elect a president and 
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secretary. Eaeh member of the class was invited to become a 
contributor to what we called our ‘Book of Errors.’ 

“Now all mistakes made in English were noted by those who 
heard them, and were then passed in to the secretary, who en- 
tered them in the ‘Error Book.’ On Thursday afternoon of 
each week the president made known to the club the solecisms 
submitted. The guilty ones had to correct their mistakes and 
give reasons for so doing. 

“Much enthusiasm was shown at these meetings, and the 
noting of one another’s errors had a curative effect even upon 
the ‘boys.’ ” 

‘S. M. L,’ 
Mt. Washington, Md. 


READING FOR THE YOUNG 


“Tt seems to me in discussing just what books should be 
given to the young to read, the fact is lost sight of that first 
of all the young must read in order to derive the benefit from 
any of them. Reading is a habit as easy to form in early youth 
as any other habit of everyday life, but nothing is harder to 
acquire after the formative period of education is passed than 


a love of reading. Too often we try to adapt the reading to the 
child instead of the child to the reading, for even frivolous 
books have their value as emphasizing the real merit of good 
literature, and much trash can be read in youth without undue 
harm to the individual. 

“Not that I would, for a moment, encourage promiscuous 
reading, or unrestricted use of books by the young, but I would 
not cause the censorship to be so restrictive that the flavor 
of variety is lost. Of all the gifts a good fairy can bestow, 
nothing will stand one in such good stead in trouble, in sickness, 
in lonely hours, in disillusioned old age, as will the friendly 
companionship of books. 

“A mind which has come in contact with one good book will 
instinctively yearn to know another such a one, and the search 
will be pursued through many perhaps inferior volumes until 
this same quality of style and substance is met again. Thus 
will the mind develop until only the worth-while in literature 
will satisfy the mental craving. The company of great souls, 
wo, though dead in body, live on through the ages in the spirit 
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of their books, makes one impatient of friends of smaller 
horizon and narrower thoughts. So it seems to us that first 
of all we must teach the child to want to read, and then train 
him to love the true and good in literature and to read in such 
fashion that the greatest benefit will accrue to him from all 


his reading.” M. McC. B., 
Washington, D. C. 


NOTES 


There is so much due and just praise of Walter Scott that 
it is good to turn now and then to opinions not so favorable—- 
it helps one to maintain a proper perspective. For instance, 
there is Mark Twain’s famous onslaught on Scott, as contained 
in two letters to Brander Matthews. Clemens was a bit “under 
the weather” at the time, so perhaps one must make an allow- 
ance for blue goggles astride the eyes with which he regarded 
Sir Walter. 

“T haven’t been out of my bed for four weeks, but—well, I 
have been reading a good deal, and it occurs to me to ask you 
to sit down, some time or other when you have eight or nine 
months to apare, and jot me down a certain few literary par- 
ticulars for my help and elevation. Your time need not be 
thrown away, for at your further leisure you can make Colum- 
bian lectures out of the results and do your students a good turn. 

“1, Are there in Sir Walter’s novels passages done in good 
English—English which is neither slovenly or involved? 

“2. Are there passages whose English is not poor and thin 
and commonplace, but is of a quality above that? 

“3. Are there passages which burn with real fire—not punk, 
fox-fire, make believe? 

“4. Has he heroes and heroines who are not cads and 
cadesses ? 

“5, Has he personages whose acts and talk correspond with 
their characters as described by him? 

“6. Has he heroes and heroines whom the reader admires, 
admires and knows why? 

“7, Has he funny characters that are funny, and humorous 
passages that are humorous? 

“8. Does he ever claim the reader’s interest, and make him 
reluctant to lay the book down? 
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“9, Are there pages where he ceases from posing, ceases from 
admiring the placid flood and flow of his own dilutions, ceases 
from being artificial, and is, for a time, long or short, recog- 
nizably sincere and in earnest? 

“10. Did he know how to write English, and didn’t do it 
because he didn’t want to? 

“11. Did he use the right word only when he couldn’t think 
of any other one, or did he run so much to wrong because he 
didn’t know the right one when he saw it? 

“12. Can you read him and keep your respect for him? Of 
course a person could in his day—an era of sentimentality and 
sloppy romantics—but land! can a body do it today? : 

“Brander, I lie here dying, slowly dying, under the blight of 
Sir Walter. I have read the first volume of ‘Rob Roy,’ and as 
far as chapter xix of ‘Guy Mannering,’ and I can no longer 
hold my head up nor take my nourishment. Lord, it’s all so 
juvenile! So artificial, so shoddy; and such wax figures and 
skeletons and specters. Interest? Why, it is impossible to 
feel an interest in these bloodless shams, these milk-and-water 
humbugs. And oh, the poverty of the invention! Not poverty 
in inventing situations, but poverty in furnishing reasons for 
them. Sir Walter usually gives himself away when he arranges 
for a situation—elaborates, and elaborates, and elaborates, till, 
if you live to get to it, you don’t believe in it when it happens. 

“T can’t find the rest of ‘Rob Roy;’ I can’t stand any more 
‘Mannering’—I do not know just what to do, but I will reflect, 
and not quit this great study rashly.” 

On the other hand, Clemens admired “Quentin Durward,” 
and asked cynically: “I wonder who wrote ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward?” Clemens did not, however, confine his strictures to 
Sir Walter, as, witness a letter to William Dean Howells, 
written in January of 1909: 

“Dear Howells: I have to write a line, lazy as: I am, to say 
how your Poe article delighted me; and to say that I am in 
agreement with substantially all you say about his litera- 
ture. To me his prose is unreadable—like Jane Austen’s. No; 
there is a difference. I could read his prose on salary, but not 
Jane’s.” 


The fruits of Dr. Eliot’s mistaken policy of “free electives” 
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at Harvard, instead of the sound and strong system of pre- 
scribed courses around which certain elected studies may be 
grouped, are laid bare painfully in the following letter from 
a young Harvard man now serving as a private in our armies. 
The letter was printed during February in the Harvard Alumni 
Magazine. While the logic of it is a bit mixed, and the scien- 
tific aspect of war has distorted the writer’s perspective, his 
essential contention is sound—a course made up entirely of 
“electives” in philosophy and literature provides no right train- 
ing for an undergraduate mind, nor does it prepare that mind 
for battle with the world outside, whether peaceful or martial. 
English is unquestionably a power, and the man who com- 
mands it will go a certain distance on its momentum. He will 
go a very great way if other branches of knowledge also have 
informed his mind. For with a sound and proportioned de- 
velopment, the added power to express his thought will make 
him mighty: 

“. . . Tell the boys in school to work as they never worked 
before, to study chemistry, get all the military training they 
can, and to keep their bodies in good condition. If I had my 
college course to take over again, I’d take more chemistry, 
mathematics, and less English and philosophy. This is no 
time for dreamers, it is the age of doers. And while this dope 
about it not mattering what you take in college as long as you 
train your mind is all right, it’s the man who knows as well as 
the man who has the capacity to learn, who gets ahead in the 
army, and every healthy young man today in college and out 
should and must look forward to a career in the fighting forces 
of the country. 

“The man who has the capacity to learn gets his chance sooner 
or later, but the man who says, ‘I am an expert in chemistry, 
or something equally valuable,’ is snapped up right away. 
What did I know when I came here? Tolstoi and Thomas 
Hardy, Browning and Kipling. As a result it was two months 
before I even got a chance to show.” 


In spite of the war and all its distractions the interest and 
trade in books continues unabated, as witness the wonderful 
success of sales of rare books for the past year. Recently, in a 
sale in New York City, the “Doway” Bible brought $6,250. It 
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was considered the choicest bibliographical treasure of the late 
John D. Crimmins, who purchased it in 1900, at the sale of the 
Augustin Daly Library, for $5,565. Mr. Daly is said to have 
spent more than $20,000 in illustrating the text with rare prints, 
original drawings and old engravings of biblical events, enlarg- 
ing the original quarto to forty-two volumes. 


John Masefield, whose lectures on the war are creating con- 
siderable favorable comment in literary circles in the East, 
has following to say of “After the War” poetry: 

“After the war I look for a great romantic movement in 
literature. The time is ripe in this country for the coming of 
a great American poet. In England, in the days before Chaucer, 
everybody was writing and reading verse. Then he came. In 
the days before Shakespeare, England was making ready for 
him in the same way. The same thing is true now in the United 
States. Everyone is interested in poetry. Everyone is reading 
it and writing it.” 


Two more volumes are added to the Yale Shakespeare— 


“Othello,” edited by Lawrence Mason, and “The Winter’s Tale,” 
edited by Frederick E. Pierce (Yale University Press ; 50 cents 
each). This edition, in small volumes with an attractive blue- 
cloth binding, contains the text, with notes on difficult words 
at the bottom of the page, and appendices on the sources and 
history of the plays, suggestions for collateral reading, etc. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company has just published a new 
edition—the Mount Vernon Edition—of M. L. Weems’s “His- 
tory of the Life and Death, Virtues and Exploits of General 
George Washington,” the most notorious of American biogra- 
phies. It has passed through nearly seventy editions since 
the first in 1800. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Portry.—A Celtic Psaltry, by Alfred Perceval Graves, 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. The Caedmon Poems, 
by Professor Charles W. Kennedy, New York: Dutton & 
Co. Patriotic Poems of Walt Whitman, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The Collected Works of Padraic 
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H. Pearse, New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. The 
Masque of Poets, Edited by Edward J. O’Brien, New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The Golden Verses of Pythagoras 
and a.Discourse on the Essence and Form of Poetry, by Fabre 
d@’Olivet, New York: Putnam. “Francis Thompson”—Com- 
plete Poems,’ published by Boni and Liveright, New York, in 
‘Modern Library’ series. 

Caiticism.—French Literary Studies, by T. B. Rudmose 
Brown, Dublin: The Talbot Press. From Shakespeare to 
O. Henry, by 8. P. M. Mais. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Effective Public Speaking: The Essentials of Eatempore 
Speaking and of Gesture, by Joseph A. Mosher. Selections 
from the Correspondence of the First Lord Acton, edited with 
an Introduction, by John Neville Figgis, Litt. D., Honorary 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and Reginald 
Vere Lawrence, M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I—Correspondence with Cardinal 
Newman, Lady Blennerhassett, W. E. Gladstone, and others. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Drama.—A Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pageants, by 
O. L. Hatcher ; Toward a New Theater, by E. G. Craig; Practical 
Stage Directing for Amateurs, by Emerson Taylor; (all three) 
New York: E. P. Dutton Co. 

THoMas QuINN Boegstey. 














EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
BETTER HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 


Many valuable articles have been contributed to educational 
literature on the production of the amateur play. Their sug- 
gestions are original and stimulating, but in many cases they 
minimize the most important thing of all—the choosing of 
the school plays. The kind of work we ask our boys and girls 
to work on is vastly more important than the way that play is 
produced. As a matter of fact, the mechanics of stage pro- 
duction are quite simple. A few weeks’ study of the rules of 
stage deportment, exits, turns and crosses, a sense of order, 
and, most important of all, a fair amount of ingenuity, will be 
ample equipment for the amateur coach. What she needs most 
is a warning not to waste her energy, to present only what is 
worth the presenting, and not to lower the standard of her 
work by presenting a cheap play. 

The rare farce comedies which seem to be most popular for 
high school production are weak, silly, and utterly trivial. 
They do not begin to be worth the time and effort put into 
them. Think of high school seniors working for weeks on slap- 
stick stuff that it would be a waste of time to read. Think of 
them memorizing line ofter line of The Irishman’s Dilemma, 
Bow and Cow, Mishaps of Mabel, A Howling Scream, and so on 
indefinitely. They memorize slipshod, ungrammatical sentences 
when they might be learning lines of beauty and rhythm. 
There is a directness and vigor in the literary style of a gooil 
play that is unequaled in any other branch of literature. lt 
is a fine thing for boys and girls to learn the lines of such a 
play, but an utter waste of time to learn an inferior play. If 
we see Johnny reading a dime novel in school, we make him 
throw it into the wastebasket; but when Johnny gets to be a 
senior, we make him work for three weeks on his part iu An 
Arizona Rose. 

Why ? Because we do not stop to consider whether the play 
is harmful or beneficial. We think of it solely as an entertain- 
ment. Usually the chief object in presenting a play is to make 
money. The class treasurer suddenly discovers a deficit. Jt 
must be met, so the class votes to put on a play. Or it may be 
the athletic association, or the literary society. Every high 
school mothers some waif of an organization that is always 
clamoring for money to keep it alive. Or they may start on 
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a campaign to raise money for the class gift. Wherever fifty 
or a hundred dollars are urgently needed, a class play is a wel- 
come panacea. 

We see the high school play is not put on for art’s sake, but 
for money’s sake. The teacher looks for something which will 
answer the purposes with the least possible effort and expense. 
She pores over catalogues of dramatic publishing houses, and 
finally selects a farce-comedy which is warranted to be a sure 
success for amateurs. She hears they put it on in a nearby 
town and it made a big hit, so she plunges into it with con- 
viction. What creatures of imitation we all are at heart! 
You know the rest—the ups and downs of rehearsals, the 
wholesome fun of working together, the night, and the big 
success. Everyone is delighted, the young actors are flattered 
beyond measure, and the newspapers speak extravagantly of the 
work of pupils, teacher and school. The school is a few dollars 
richer, but the boys and girls are considerably poorer for time 
and energy spent on trash. They have learned silly lines they 
will not forget for months and perhaps years. This sort of 
thing may entertain for a moment, but it has no lasting good. 

The significant thing is that the students have not the dis- 
cernment to realize the triviality of what they are working 
on. They mistake horseplay for humor, and the smart talk 
of low comedy for clever repartee. Is it any wonder that when 
they leave high school they will be bored at Mantell’s Richelieu, 
and say, “Come on, let’s go to see a musical comedy?” 

We should stop putting on plays solely for dollars and cents. 
If money must be raised, we can find plenty of other means 
that will not produce harmful results. When the high school 
can afford to present a play, let it be a good one—something 
they can study, and interpret, and mold into a production 
worth while. 

The value of a good play in the high school cannot be over- 
emphasized. In the first place, it stimulates the appreciation 
of good literature as nothing else can do. The spoken word 
thrills and inspires when the written word is passed over 
superficially. In acting, every line is significant, and the 
exact meaning of every word must be brought out. The sent- 
ence is a vital thing, and the actors must not only be sure that 
they understand and appreciate it, but they must try to make 
their audience understand and appreciate it also. Only oc- 
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casionally wili high school boys have dramatic art to accom- 

plish so much, but almost all will gain the appreciation them- 

selves. Guapys C. TIBBErTs, 
The English Journal, February, 1918. 


PATRIOTIC HISTORY 


Our school histories in the past have placed too much em- 
phasis upon wars and rumors of wars, upon military cam- 
paigns, upon dates and discoveries, upon order of succession 
of reigning monarchs, upon political parties and chronological 
events in presidential administrations. Too little attention 
has been given to the relation of cause and consequence. His- 
tory should emphasize the fundamental facts of human prog- 
ress, should discuss the achievements of nations, should 
show how strong personalities have dominated peoples and 
times, should write large the noble deeds and high aspira- 
tions, patriotic acts and unselfish devotion of those men and 
women through whose efforts the foundations of our country 
have been laid broad and deep. 

The necessity for true patriotic teaching was never so clearly 
seen as now. In the crowding upon us of events during this 
world war our thinking is likely to become confused. In the 
period that will follow the war we shall see clearly the need 
for developing high types of citizenship. Our Americanism 
must be above approach. There must be no class or social 
distinction based on birth, or power, or wealth. Loyalty to 
cause and country must be inherent in the men and women of 
tomorrow.—Sierra Educatioal News, March, 1918. 


NATURE STUDY FOR THE CITY CHILD 


It is in the grammar schools of our large cities that there is 
the greatest need for work in nature study. Furthermore, it 
is the child in the crowded sections of the city that most needs 
this help in his life. The country child has the beauties of 
nature always around him, and he who wants to know can 
readily find means of learning about the buttercups or the 
fringed gentian, the sheep or the cows, the bluebird or the 
chickens. The city child sees so little of such life, and this 
little so superficially amidst the noise and clamor, that he is 
likely to grow up without a thought on these matters, and, in 
fact, with real thoughts on but very few subjects, 
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Our parks are few, widely separated, poorly located for 
school purposes, and often appropriated for public buildings. 
Our open spaces, once grass-covered, have become either sites 
for monuments or concrete passageways. Especially is this 
true in the crowded sections where a park could best accom- 
plish the most. The open lots, when they do occur, are so 
badly beaten by passing workmen and the baseball enthusiasts 
that almost nothing can grow. The school grounds are gravel, 
the trees are few, the flowers fewer, and in most places hardly 
a “weed” dare show its head. No open vista or distant sky 
line here—just street cars, telegraph poles and grocery wagons. 

Let us broaden this outlook. Comparatively few city 
children know what such common things as toads and grass- 
hoppers are. It is rather pathetic to see those who want to 
watch them, catch them in some distant “vacant lot” and carry 
the grasshoppers home in a jelly glass or the toads in a paper 
bag (with unlooked for effect on the bag). Something is funda- 
mentally wrong when the old-fashioned aquarium, changed 
into a terra-aquarium—with water, fish and a turtle in one 
side and in the other large ferns—elicits the remark, “It looks 
like somebody was dead.” Did the aquarium look like a coffin 
or was the most intimate knowledge of plants gleaned from 
funerals? It would be hard to say just why the childish 
mind associated these things, but such was the condition—a 
rather dampening one to the teacher’s ardor. 

Then, again, one feels the unconscious longing of the children 
when, taking them into the country, a little girl holds up a 
flower and says, “See how pretty it smells,” or taken even to the 
park, she says in a shocked voice, as she pulls the teacher's 
dress, “She’s stepping on the grass!” How much such incidents 
tell to one ready to understand them. The “tin-can lot” and 
the water in the gutter are such poor substitutes for the glories 
of the woods, the meadow and the brook in all their springtime 
gladness. Can we expect the child who has grown up with the 
need of always closing his eyes to his surroundings to open them 
understandingly to admire the beauty of the country? The 
most it can mean to many city boys is an open space in which 
to play ball without being chased by a “cop,” or a shady nook 
in which to read. Can we expect these boys to hear the smal! 
voices of nature? And yet we owe it to the generation growing 
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up in our cities to give them an appreciative sense of their 
dependence upon the country, and thus to give them a better 
understanding of their own surroundings. Sardines do not al- 
ways live in flat tins, nor do peas grow in the cans on the 
grocer’s shelf, and yet that is the only form in which many of 
our city children see them. 

Let us change all this. We must furnish some beautiful sur- 
roundings, and then, with objects related to the child’s every- 
day experiences, thrown into an imitation of their native sur- 
roundings, lead him to associate these common things with their 
whole life-history—the pop-corn in the bag with the plants in 
the field; the house mouse with its relative, the field mouse; 
the fish in the market with the fish in the schoolroom ; the fish 
as food with the living, breathing animals in its native brook 
or lake. 

Education must be a process of directed growth. It must 
make the mind not a memoranda of facts, but the instrument 
of a personality that appreciates and understands his daily 
surroundings. It is in this deepening and broadening of the 
understanding that natural science offers a powerful weapon. 

Facing such facts as these, dare we advocate the addition of 
another subject—nature study? Yes! Most emphitically, 
yes; for it will lessen the burden, not add to it, change the 
point of view, and make all knowledge come from a point 
touching the life of the child. As already shown, this work 
arouses the powers of observation and awakens an appreciation 
of surroundings. In addition, there is no other instrument ax 
powerful to develop individual personality. 

It is with the common things of daily experience that we 
must begin our nature work—clouds or sunshine, curbstone or 
cobblestone, sidewalk or gravel of the playground, water supply 
or furnace coal, flies or ants, peanuts or popcorn. Have these 
things great innate interest? Perhaps not in the present 
isolated form, but in their natural surroundings each filled an 
important place. It is our part to furnish these associations, 
to imitate a more natural state than the streets in our crowded 
sections will offer us. Let us do this in our schools. We need 
all possible help in this task. 

ANNA ALLEN Waricar, 
Nature-Study Review, March, 1918. 





CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Feast of St. Thomas, Patron of the School of Philosophy, 
was appropriately observed on March 7. Solemn Mass was 
celebrated in the chapel of Gibbons Hall by Very Rev. Edward 
G. Fitzgerald, O.P., 8.T.Lr., Prior of the College of the Im- 
maculate Conception, assisted by members of the- Dominican 
Order. 

The faculty of the University, attired in academic costume, 
and the students attended in a body. The clerical students of 
the affiliated colleges participated in the solemn procession 
from Divinity Hall, across the campus, to the chapel. 

The Very Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D., Dean of the School 
of Philosophy, preached the sermon, eloquently portraying the 
great Doctor and Saint as the model for professor and student 
of a Catholic university. 

A large and distinguished audience attended the lecture 
given in McMahon Hall on Friday, March 15, by M. Le 
Chanoine Benjamin Cabanel, Aumonier Militaire of the French 
forces, on “La France et L’Alsace Reconquise.” Mr. Jules 
Jusserand, French Ambassador, with members of his staff, 
and French army officers were present. 

The public celebration of St. Patrick’s Day took place on 
March 18, and consisted chiefly of a lecture by Mr. Shane Leslie, 
editor of the Dublin Review, on “The Feast of St. Patrick.” 
The University orchestra, under the direction of Rev. F. Joseph 
Kelley, rendered a program appropriate to the occasion. 


VENERABLE CHURCHMAN AND EDUCATOR 


The solemn obsequies for the late Most Reverend Edmond 
Francis Prendergast, D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia, who de- 
parted this life on February 26, took place at the Cathedral of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, on Tuesday, March 5. Their Eminences, 
Cardinals Farley and Gibbons, the Most Reverend John Bon- 
zano, Apostolic Delegate, twenty members of the hierarchy, a 
large number of monsignors, and between six and seven hundred 
priests assembled to pay a final tribute to the well-beloved and 
illustrious prelate. The Pontifical Mass was offered by Rt. 
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Rev. John J. McCort, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia, 
with Very Rev. Edmond J. Fitzmaurice, D.D., V.G., assistant 
priest; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry T. Drumgoole, D.D., deacon; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Masson, V.F., subdeacon; Revs. 
Francis J. Clark, W. J. Walsh, and Thomas F. McNally, mas- 
ters of ceremonies; Revs. Charles B. McGinley, William P. 
McNally, 8.T.L., and Eugene A. Kelley, assistant masters of 
ceremonies. The minor officers were students from the Semi- 
nary of St. Charles Borromeo, Overbrook, Pa. 

The Rt. Rev. J. F. Regis Canevin, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
delivered the eulogy, which was a notable tribute to the virtues 
and accomplishments of Archbishop Prendergast. The text of 
the sermon was: “But thou, O man of God, fly these things; 
and pursue justice, godliness, faith, charity, patience, mildness. 
Fight the good fight of faith; lay hold on eternal life, where- 
unto thou are called, and hast confessed a good confession be- 
fore many witnesses.” (I Timothy vi., 11, 12.) 

Bishop Canevin said in part: : 

“All of Archbishop Prendergast’s life as a priest, with the 
exception of a few years, was spent in this city. For thirty- 
seven years he was pastor of St. Malachy’s Church. Those who 
saw his example and heard his words from his ordination de- 
clared his worthiness, and by their testimony he was raised 
from one position of honor and trust to a higher position of 
trust and honor. 

“In 1896 he was made Vicar General of the diocese; and on 
the 24th of February, 1897, was consecrated Auxiliary Bishop 
of Philadelphia. He became Auxiliary Bishop when he was in 
the full vigor of manhood and pastoral experience; and for 
fifteen years was constantly engaged in various duties as Aux- 
iliary, Vicar General, pastor of St. Malachy’s, and an active 
member of diocesan boards and committees. When the benign 
and beloved Archbishop Ryan passed from time to eternity, his 
devoted friend and faithful auxiliary became Administrator, 
and three months later was elevated to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop. 

“Never was appointment greeted with more sincere gratitude 
and joy. He had now added fifteen years of episcopal experi- 
ence and development to his natural endowments and sacer- 
dotal powers and graces. With solemn ceremony and universal 
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rejoicing he was enthroned in this Cathedral July 26, 1911, as 
head of this important metropolitan see. A few months later, 
with equal solemnity and rejoicing, the pallium sent by the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ was placed upon his shoulders. He was 
officially and publicly invested with that symbol of authority 
and insignia of office which placed him in the Senate of four- 
teen Archbishops of the United States, to continue the work 
which his illustrious and saintly predecessors in this metropoli- 
tan see had handed down to him. 

“The place of honor and authority in the Kingdom of the 
Cross is ever beset with difficulties and trials, and surrounded 
by anxious cares. However, Archbishop Prendergast had the 
preparation of long experience in diocesan administration and 
he faced the duties before him, as he faced all duties, with 
humility, courage and trust in God. 

“There were the usual needs of a large and growing diocese 
with all the dangers to faith and morality which surround us 
at the present day. There were before him special problems 
presented by diversity of elements and of language in the 
population ; but years of thought and practical administration 
had prepared him to provide for these needs and solve the prob- 
lems. He was no stranger to priests and people. No untried 
hand was at the helm. He had gone through a complete course. 
He had been curate, pastor, consultor, Vical General and Aux- 
iliary Bishop. Every priest knew him, and he was familiar with 
the state of every parish. If ever a Bishop, at his installation, 
could say: ‘I know mine, and mine know me,’ and go forth to 
his labors under a cloudless sky, that man was the third Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. He had with him a loyal, united clergy ; 
an army of devoted men and women in the religious orders, 
and a body of people not surpassed anywhere in the world in 
their fidelity to their faith, in respect for their priests, in their 
generosity to institutions of religion, charity and education: 
or in their sympathy and love for him whom the Holy Ghost, 
through the successor of St. Peter, had chosen to rule over 
them in the name and by the power of Christ. 

“In all that concerned the interests of the Kingdom of God; 
in the establishment of churches and institutions of religion 
and charity; in the important duty of Christian education, 
from the primary grades in the Catholic system of public schools 
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to the higher studies in the high school, college, seminary and 
university, Archbishop Prendergast was one of the most ar- 
dent and progressive champions of religious education. He 
had one great allegiance in which all duties are comprised: 
allegiance to God. In it are united the two great principles 
of Catholic doctrine, the love of God and the love of our coun- 
try. In these he never failed. He was always ready to fulfill 
every duty of citizenship and to assist the officials of the Gov- 
ernment, because all authority is of God. 

“His example as a citizen helped to promote peace, harmony 
and good will among all classes in the community; he realized 
that while we are divided in religious belief, there are still 
the natural claims and fundamental ties of a common human 
brotherhood to unite us as neighbors ; and the rights and duties 
of a common citizenship to bind us together in one civil alleg- 
iance and devote us to the love and service of our country. 

“All classes knew and loved him. Children looked upon 
his towering form and noble face with admiration and affec- 
tion; the poor were his friends and their feet wore the thresh- 
old of his home. His heart was large and overflowing with 
sympathy for every form of suffering, wronged and needy hu- 
manity, and urged him to cooperate in all movements of true 
and prudent charity and social service. He could say: ‘I am 
a man and everything human is to me as my own; I am a 
Christian and am bound to love my neighbor as myself.’ 

“There was in Archbishop Prendergast a clearness of view, 
a sound, practical judgment, a marked business ability and 
firm grasp of details that won for him the confidence and re- 
spect of men of public affairs. He had unwavering confidence 
in his priests and people, an unfailing evenness of disposition, 
a singleness of purpose, unaffected humility and piety, and, 
at the same time, a true estimate of the authority, dignity 
and responsibility of the pastoral office. 

“By divine vocation he was separated unto the Gospel of 
God; chosen a successor of the Apostles; and the elements of 
grace and nature so mixed in him that he stood forth, in every 
sense the ‘forma gregis,’ the Christian pattern of his flock, in 
all the deepest, simplest meaning of the word. ‘He has been 
a great priest in thought, word and deed, in the whole career 
of his life, and in the mould of his whole being.’ 
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“Here we may pause to ask: What is the secret power, the 
soul motive that forms character and determines action in such 
a Christian? What is the one dominant tone in the harmony 
of a life like this? I answer, the piety of his faith. On the 
day of his consecration, in obedience to the Pontifical law, he 
made a public profession of faith, and on his dying bed he 
again testified before witnesses that he had faithfully held and 
taught all the articles of Catholic belief. 

“Faith determined and consecrated the course of his life. 
It illuminated his intelligence and made his soul cling fast to 
thé love of Jesus and the purity of His Virgin Mother. It 
kept his heart humble, and armed him in all his conflicts for 
the dogmas of revelation and Christ’s laws of morality. That 
mind that is in Christ Jesus directed his thoughts, modified 
his words, determined his actions; it took possession of his 
being and raised his life to the supernatural order. He judged 
and valued things here below not by the maxims and measures 
of the unregenerate world, but by the standards of that in- 
fallible Teacher in which the spirit of truth abides and against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

“In that light he saw light. He appreciated life and work 
and all things at their true value; and this vision did not 
cause him to undervalue the greatness of life or the importance 
of doing with all his might what his hand found to do. Faith 
taught him to understand better the joy of being a shepherd 
of souls, of living and working for God’s glory and the salvation 
of his fellowmen. It was faith that enabled him to estimate 
the value of souls and the infinite merits of the blood shed 
for their salvation.” 

A solemn Mass of requiem for the Archbishop was celebrated 
in the Cathedral on Friday, March 1, in the presence of two 
thousand pupils of the Catholic high schools of Philadelphia. 
The Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Rev. John E. Flood, 
was celebrant and Rev. Henry C. Schuyler, 8.T.L., Vice-Rector 
of the Roman Catholic High School for Boys, was deacon, 
Rev. Walter C. Tredtin, S.M., Rector of the West Philadelphia 
Catholic High School for boys, sub-deacon, and Rev. William P. 
McNally, 8.T.L., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, master 
of ceremonies. Bishop McCort performed the absolution, as- 
sisted by Very Rev. Chancellor Fitzmaurice, D.D., and Rt. Rev. 
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Monsignor Henry, Litt.D., Rector of the Roman Catholic High 
School for Boys. The music of the Mass was rendered by a 
selected choir from the Catholic Girls’ High School. All the 
students with the exception of those from the West Phila- 
delphia Catholic High School, marched in procession from their 
schools to the cathedral. 


A MODERN MIRACLE WORKER 


The merest references in the public press announced the pass- 
ing from life a few months ago of one of the most remarkable 
women of her time. With the exception of the local papers 
and the Catholic journals few voices were raised in praise of 
the great works of charity and benevolence almost miraculousiy 
wrought by her during the thirty-seven years of her life as a 
humble religious. Mother Francis Xavier Cabrini, foundress 
and superior general of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, who died in Chicago on December 22, in her sixty- 
seventh year, had lived to see the little band of religious women 
which she organized in Italy multiply into an army of zealous 
workers and their sphere of influence extend over two hemi- 
spheres. 

Mother Cabrini founded the institute of the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart at Codogno, in the diocese of Lodi, 
Italy, on November 12, 1880. The purposes of the institute 
were as limitless, evidently, as the missionary field itself. In 
the short space of thirty-seven years she had organized hos- 
pitals, orphanages, elementary schools, and colleges with a 
rapidity and success that were marvelous. 

In pronouncing her eulogy, Monsignor Ferrante, of New 
York, said: “And who could describe the feverish activity of 
Mother Cabrini? Who could enumerate the works she founded 
and completed in the short space of thirty-seven years? The 
College of Our Lady of Grace, the elementary and normal 
schools in Codogno are the work of Mother Cabrini; the school 
in Grumella, the Sacred Heart College for the training of 
teachers in Milan, St. Francis Xavier’s School in Casal Puster- 
lengo are the work of Mother Cabrini. St. Joseph’s School in 
Borghetto, the Pontifical School of the Holy Redeemer in Rome, 
St. Francis de Sales College in Castel 8. Giovanni, the elemen- 
tary school in Montecompatri, the Sacred Heart College in 
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Genoa, the Motherhouse and Novitiate in Rome, the Holy Re- 
deemer’s Orphanage in Turin, the Sacred Heart College in 
Piave, and the Satolli Asylum in Marciano—all are the work 
of Mother Francis Xavier Cabrini!” 

The institute has also extended its work to France, Spain, 
England, Central and South America and to the United States. 
Its most notable phase of work has been in behalf of Italian 
immigrants. 

At present the Sisters in the United States number 400; 
they are the teachers of 5,000 pupils, conduct eight orphanages 
with 1,150 orphans and manage one hospital in New York and 
two in Chicago. Our country has thus received a large share of 
fruits of Mother Cabrini’s labors. It is to be hoped that her 
memory will be kept fresh in the hearts of those whom she has 
benefited, and when the full story of her life is told her Ameri- 
can children and admirers will be favored with an account at 
once worthy of the subject ana comprehensive of her good deeds. 


THE ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL 


Brighter days have dawned for English Catholics in edu- 
cational matters if we are to infer anything from the comments 
in the Catholic press on the amended educational bill now 
before Parliament. The Fisher Bill, which for months was 
under discussion, has been supplanted by what appears to be 
really a new bill rather than the old with amendments. The 
original bill provoked much opposition on the part of local 
authorities and Catholics. The chief objections raised were 
taken under consideration before the present amended bill 
was presented, Mr. Fisher promising to meet all reasonable 
remonstrances as far as possible. This attitude on the part of 
an educational minister, the Tablet says, “was a new and wel- 
come trait after our experiences of such personages during 
recent years.” A new spirit is in command at Whitehall, and 
it is noticeable in the manner of presenting the amended meas- 
ure as a whole, rather than proceeding by amendments intro- 
duced step by step in committee. “It is a relinquishment of the 
‘wait and see’ procedure, persistence in which must have bred 
annoyance and irritation, and involved the whole discussion 
in an atmosphere of obscurity and suspicion, which would not 
have tended to smooth the passage of the measure. Whether 
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his amendments will be found satisfactory or not, Mr. Fisher 
has at least put down all his cards on the table and shown us 
his hands, so that we may know the best and the worst of it at 
once. The method has the advantage of openness and clear- 
ness, and, by its removal of causes for suspicion, tends to pro- 
duce confidence in those with whom he is dealing.” 

The most serious changes in the new draft are those made 
in deference to the local authorities, who feared that local 
government was to be sacrificed through over-centralization in 
administrative affairs, and the conferring of an excessive de- 
gree of power on Whitehall. A change of grave importance to 
Catholics is the omission of a clause which it was feared would 
make the Board of Education free from the control of the 
courts of law. “Catholics have, by a costly experience in the 
matter of education, learned the necessity of an open access to 
the courts. We cannot, then,” says the Tablet, “but be re- 
lieved and gratified that the clause which, in Mr. Fisher’s bill, 
made the Board of Education the final judge in disputed ques- 
tions has been left out of the new draft. How well justified 
the local authorities and Catholics were in their objections 
upon this point is shown by the remarks of the Times: 
‘The Board would, under the old bill, have secured a predomi- 
nance which might have been used to the exclusion of the 
courts and to the permanent subordination of the local au- 
thorities in all fields. Mr. Fisher and the board were certain 
that these powers would not be abused, and maintained that 
they were only proposed in order to deal effectively with lag- 
gard local authorities. But the local authorities felt that a 
time might arrive when there would be a Pharaoh who knew 
not Joseph, and were so seriously alarmed as to oppose the 
whole bill rather than become subject to what they thought 
might possibly prove to be bureaucratic despotism.’ ” 

“As to points in the bill,” continues the Tablet, “in its origi- 
nal form round which the fears of Catholics for their schools 
centered, it is yet too early to give a final opinion. In his 
reference to the changes on this head Mr. Fisher went into 
no details as in the case of the administrative clauses, but 
was content with the following general terms: ‘I have also 
inserted words in different places in the bill to meet the ap- 
prehensions of religious bodies who feared that one of the effects 
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of the bill might be to prejudice the position of the voluntary 
schools and of the religious education in those schools.’ 
Amongst other matters, we were apprehensive lest the bill, 
by enabling the local authorities to send Catholic children out- 
side their own school for instruction in ‘other’ subjects be- 
sides practical, and even, in case of long distance from a school, 
to make arrangements for the boarding and lodging of children 
as they might think fit, might render it possible for children 
to be forced into non-Catholic schools. 

“Another point upon which we were necessarily anxious was 
what certainly seemed an interference with the right of the 
managers of our schools to the appointment of teachers. These 
two points, the one affecting the security of the children to a 
Catholic school, and the other the right of such a school to a 
Catholic teacher, aroused considerable and not ill-founded ap- 
prehension, in spite of Mr. Fisher’s declaration that he intended 
no interference with our rights as established by the Act of 
1902. At the same time we are free to confess that some of the 
wilder talk against the provisions in question was based upon 
a misapprehension of Mr. Fisher’s intention in them. However 
that may be, it was well that upon points of such vital im- 
portance there should be no more doubt as to the letter of the 
bill than as to the intention of the framer. Happily, Mr. Fisher 
recognized this also, and made amendments to meet our re- 
monstrances and carry out the assurances he had given. The 
Times thinks that, with the exception of the prohibition of the 
employment of children on Sunday, ‘Mr. Fisher has striven to 
meet all reasonable criticism’ based on ‘the fear of the de- 
nominations lest their schools should be injured, or even 
destroyed.’ ” 

The right of the appointment of teachers seemed also to have 
been invaded by the bill. Some expressions and clauses might 
have been used “to intrude non-Catholic teachers on our staffs 
and to force Catholic teachers into council schools. Mr. Fisher 
has sought to prevent an unreasonable or invasive use of the 
power thus accorded by the insertion of a proviso providing for 
a reference of disputes to the Board of Education.” 

“Whether or not,” the Tablet concludes, “the proposed 
changes will be deemed satisfactory or will stand the test of 
criticism is yet to be seen. But they are at least numerous and 
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important, and show a disposition of fairness which should re- 
ceive a present welcome, and which may be taken as an 
earnest that if anything still remains to be cleared up or 
assured, further representations on our part will receive due 
consideration.” 

Under the caption “How to Win,” The Catholic Times and 
Catholic Opinion, speaking editorially, likens the school con- 
troversy to the war. “Everybody wants peace, but nobody can 
see how to compass it. In time, however, with patience and 
good will all differences get ended. So it will be with the trouble 
about the schools. 

“In previous struggles on behalf of our schools, Catholics 
showed a unanimity and loyalty which moved the admiration of 
the people of this country and contributed largely to the rout of 
the enemy. But, then, our cause was comparatively simple and 
clear. This time we are meeting circumstances which not only 
did not operate last time, but did not exist. Today the nation 
seems to be bent on having a national system of educational im- 
provement. If there be any opposition anywhere it has so far 
been undisclosed. Labour is keenly alive to the importance of 
improvement in education. Liberals and Tories, fearsome of 
looming Labour, will agree to almost anything. Churchmen 
are favorable. The House of Commons applauds. Mr. Fisher 
adds, to his friends, a good press. Those are the new circum- 
stances under which Catholics face another educational issue. 
Constant to our purpose, we pass no comment on the bill, leav- 
ing it to the persons directly competent and concerned. We 
confine ourselves to remarking that never was unity so desirable 
among us, so necessary, as at this moment. If we are united 
and if our school requirements are met this time, it will be a 
harbinger of future well-being for us, for our schools, for our 
Church. 

“There is not the only, not the last, trouble over our schools 
that we shall have to meet. The trend of social, industrial and 
educational opinion is towards constant improvement and. as 
follows inevitably, consequent expense. We shall have to march 
with the times, whatever the cost, for we cannot permit our 
Catholic children to be less educated and less fitted for life 
than the children of our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Whatever happens, we must not let them suffer, either religi- 
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ously or socially. We have the duty, all of us, of seeing that 
no effort to help and defend our Catholic children is neglected. 
For them we must protect, preserve, and improve our schools ; 
not forgetting the interests of those noble men and women who 
teach in them. The next few weeks are pregnant with fate or 
fortune. Let us all be united and we doubt not that fortune will 
be ours. We won before. We can win again. With good will 
among ourselves, with obedience towards our spiritual chiefs, 
we are sure to win. As the days draw near in which the de- 
cision on Mr. Fisher’s Bill will rest with the votes of the House 
of Commons, Catholics are called on to display three virtues: 
confidence, obedience, unity. Let all persons avoid personali- 
ties. Let every man give of his best in word and deed. Let 
counsel and discussion be of fact. And, above all, let everyone 
be ready at the word of command to obey. Obedience will beget 
unity, unity victory. And with victory we shall retain what 
we have defended so long and so nobly and so successfully: 
Catholic schools for Catholic children with Catholic teachers 
under Catholic control.” 
Patrick J. McCormick. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


How to Teach Business Correspondence, by N. W. Barnes, 
A.M. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1917. Pp. 83. 


After the formative days of school life the demand for the 
writing of essays and short stories will be in inverse ratio to 
those occasions which will call upon the ability of most of our 
pupils for the writing of business or personal letters. Letter- 
writing therefore is an art, the necessity of which is as impera- 
tive as its acquisition is difficult. Training in this art, upon 
which at times one’s success in life may depend, cannot begin 
too early nor practice in it be too frequent during school-going 
days. 

Of the two general classes of letters, those essential for busi- 
ness activity ought to receive special attention by our teachers 
in the upper grades and the high school. This little book, de- 
signed as it is, “to furnish those who train others to write 
business letters, with effective methods, selected materials and 
suggestive assignments for vitalizing their instruction,” recom- 
mends itself as a handbook, wealthy and unfailing, in its power 


to instruct, inspire and direct. Part One wherein the general 
principles of method are treated, can be read with profit by 
all teachers; this section is especially well done. 

Leo L. McVay. 


The Grave of Dreams, by James M. Hayes. New York: The 
Encyclopedia Press, 1917. 


A volume of real poetry is always welcomed by lovers of true 
literature. In Father Hayes’ volume we find not only the charm 
that comes with the ordinary poetry of the day, but that 
peculiar function that delights as it betters the reader. The 
“Grave of Dreams” is a volume of distinct literary work. 
With a delicate fancy, that bespeaks great promise for the 
rare lyrical power of the author, this little anthology cannot 
but appeal to all admirers of truly Catholic poetry. An ac- 
quaintance with this work, which has added another name to 
the growing list of Catholic poets, will undoubtedly enlarge, 
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enrich and ennoble the mind and heart of its readers. In the 
words of its author this little volume is like: 


“A garland of roses rare 
The gift of friends that part 
When the rose is no longer there 
The perfume fills the heart.” 
Leo L. McVay. 


The Externals of The Catholic Church, by Rev. John F. 
Sullivan. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1917. Pp. 
vii+3885. 

Perhaps nowhere is the scholastic axiom, “Nihil est in in 
tellectu nisi quod prius fuerit in sensu,” more pertinent than 
in the liturgy and ceremonial of the Catholic Church. Follow- 
ing The Great Exampler of all ages, Holy Church with peda- 
gogical and scientific accuracy presents her teachings in a 
manner that can but render them most effective in the lives of 
her children. Cardinal Wiseman aptly expressed this truth 
when he said, “The Christian feeling that Christ is to be un- 
boundedly honored by the best of such gifts as He hath be- 
stowed on man; has guided the Church from age to age in the 
formation of a ceremonial most beautiful and poetical; has in- 
spired the musician with his plaintive strains, has directed the 
artist’s mind and hand to conceive with grandeur and adorn 
with solemnity a theatre, befitting so holy, so great a celebra- 
tion.” The purpose, then, of the symbols and ceremonies of the 
Church is to bring home to the Catholic mind and heart, the 
necessary knowledge and appropriate feelings, the essential 
prerequisites for Christian conduct. In order to realize this 
Holy Church calls upon every sense that man possesses and 
vitalizes the knowledge thus acquired by the exercise of the 
various forms of motor-activity with which a beneficent 
Creator has endowed His greatest work of nature. 

The more Catholics appreciate this truth, the greater will 
be the effect of their attendance at these ceremonies, the more 
devotedly will they employ them and, what perhaps is of not 
less importance, the children of the household of faith will be 
better prepared to enlighten those who are still amid the 
encircling gloom of doubt and ignorance. As an aid in help- 
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ing Catholics to experience these effects and thus to realize the 
aim of Holy Church, nothing more promising has appeared than 
this work from the pen of Father Sullivan. The “Externals 
of the Catholic Church” is, as the author says in his preface, 
“an attempt to put into clear, convenient and readable form 
an explanation of many practices of our Church”; that his 
attempt has been a success a perusal of its pages will best 
prove. 

As a text-book for our higher schools and academies this vol- 
ume has many features that commend it. The principles of 
correlation and apperception have been most admirably ob- 
served throughout its construction, thus making the volume 
contribute to the needs of those who are still neophytes in 
Christian life and conduct. The pupil’s previous knowledge, 
not only of religion but of his other subjects as well, has been 
utilized in a way that makes us feel confident that the truths 
herein presented will become properly incorporated as vital 
elements of the student’s mental content and expression. The 
succinct style of the author, his clear diction and the careful. 
arrangement of materials are other noteworthy factors that 
commend this volume as a text-book in religion for our high 


schools and colleges. 
Lzo L. McVay. 


Knowing and Using Words, by W. D. Lewis and Miss M. D. 
Holmes. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. Pp. vii+125. 

One of the acknowledged defective tendencies indirectly 
resulting from the method of specialization so prevalent in our 
higher education is that emphasis on form has not been 
commensurate with that placed on the matter expressed. To 
such an extent is this true that little if any of our scientific 
literature, as found in exhaustive monographs, can properly be 
styled literary. The teaching corps of our high schools and 
colleges are recruited from the ranks of those who, to no little 
extent, have been affected by this defect of the specializing 
tendency. 

To neutralize the effects of this limitation of specialization 
on our children of the immature age of school life, those, in 
loco parentis, must needs be on the alert for methods and means 
whereby the pupil may be properly trained to express himself 
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clearly and pointedly. As a contribution to this worthy cause, 
the volume before us has much to commend it. The book is not 
so much a text-book to be learned as it is a laboratory manual 
to guide the learner in establishing a method for the mastery 
of the word-basis of his spoken and written expression. The 
volume is well fitted for individual study and for group dis- 
cussion. Without minimizing our appreciation of the many 
other excellent features of this text-book, we feel that attention 
ought to be called to the successful manner in which the 
authors have preserved the natural relation that ought to exist 
between impression and expression. 
Leo L. McVay. 


E'ements of Business Law, by E. W. Huffcut, revised by G. G. 
Bogert. New York: Ginn & Company, 1917. Pp. xiv+ 
$19. 


The title of this volume indicates to some extent its purpose 
and character. That it is timely is proven by the strong and 
growing desire of our business men to understand and to have 
those under them understand the two essential factors of ad- 
vancement and success—law and authority. In a democratic 
country such as ours, this need is especially imperative, since 
here we have no sovereign but the people and no law but their 
utterance. Most of the derelicts along the path of progress are 
there because accurate and practical information was not at 
hand when wanted. Particularly is this true in those cases 
which clog the wheels of business progress and endeavor. 
Here, especially, mistakes are the potent testimony that an 
intelligent grasp and a functional control of the principles of 
truth and justice, i. ¢., the elements of the laws of business, 
are a sine qua non in economic pursuits. 

Considerations such as these have impelled the author and the 
reviser of this volume to present to every young man who 
proposes to engage in commercial pursuits a vade mecum. 
The volume is therefore a compendium of the legal essentials 
which regulate the common transactions of life. A familiarity 
with the accurate and yet comprehensive presentation of the 
laws of business, which Dean Huffcut offers in this volume, will 
provide a ready and intelligent answer to the many knotty 
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questions which daily arise to perplex the hurried man of 
business. 

Through the labors of Professor Bogert, of the Cornell 
School of Law, this volume has been carefully revised and 
adapted to present-day needs. Much of the recent legislation 
relative to business has been incorporated in a way that 
brings out, not only its bearing on present-day points, but its 
relation as an outgrowth of the basic and underlying fund- 
amentals of truth and justice. 

Worthy of special notice are the collection of typical forms, 
the preservation of legal phraseology, the glossary and the 
excellent index. Leo L. McVay. 


Science and Learning in France, With a Survey of Oppor- 
tunities for American Students in French Universities, An 
Appreciation by American Scholars. The Society for American 
Fellowships in French Universities, 1917. Pp. xxxviii+454. 


This volume contains appreciations for the intellectual labors 
of France by a large number of prominent scholars in this country. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that the place of publication is not 
mentioned. It may be presumed, however, that communica- 
tions addressed to the editor, John H. Wigmore, of Northwestern 
University, will receive attention. The work is made up of con- 
tributions from the following men, each of whom speaks with an 
authority that will be recognized: 

Introduction, Charles W. Eliot and George E. Hale; Anthro- 
pology, Charles H. Hawes and Alfred M. Tozzer; Archaeology, 
George H. Chase, Harold N. Fowler, A. L. Frothingham and 
J. R. Wheeler; Astronomy, Philip Fox, George E. Hale, W. D. 
MacMillan, Forest R. Moulton and Henry N. Russell; Botany 
and Agriculture, John M. Coulter; Chemistry, Wilder H. Ban- 
croft, Frank B. Dains and L. J. Henderson; Criminology, Charles 
A. Ellwood, Maurice Parmelee and Arthur J. Todd; Education, 
John Dewey, Frederic E. Farrington, Paul H. Hanus and Charles 
H. Judd; Engineering, Ira N. Hollis, Henry M. Howe, Alex. C. 
Humphreys and Albert Sauveur; Geography, William M. Davis 
and R. H. Whitbeck; Geology, Thomas C. Chamberlain, U. S. 
Grant, Wm. H. Hobbs, Henry F. Osborn, S. W. Williston and 
Alex. N. Winchell; History, Charles H. Haskins, James A. James, 
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Andrew C. McLaughlin, Dana C. Munro and J. T. Shotwell; 
Law, Joseph H. Beale, Layton B. Register, Munroe Smith and 
John H. Wigmore; Mathematics, David R. Curtiss, Thos. F. 
Holgate, Eliakim H. Moore, E. B. Wilson; Medicine, Llewellys 
F. Barker, Arthur D. Bevan, Frederick P. Gay, Wm. H. Howell, 
Theodore C. Janeway, Hugh T. Patrick, D. B. Phemister, Morton 
Prince, Wm. S. Thayer; Philology, William Gardner Hale, E. K. 
Rand, John A. Scott, Charles H. Grandgent, H. R. Lang, Ken- 
neth McKenzie, Raymond Weeks, Franklin Edgerton, E. Wash- 
burn Hopkins, Charles R. Lanman, J. R. Jewett, Charles C, 
Torrey, Arthur C. L. Brown, Rollo W. Brown and John L. Lowes; 
Philosophy, Ralph B. Perry, James H. Tuffs, Charles B. Vibbert 
and R. M. Wenley; Physics, Henry Crew, A. A. Michelson and 
Wallace C. Sabine; Political Science, James W. Garner, Leon C. 
Marshall, Jesse S. Reeves and Abbott P. Usher; Psychology, 
James R. Angell and Robert H. Gault; Religion, George B. 
Foster and Norman B. Nash; Sociology, Thomas N. Carver, 
Frederick S. Diebler, Franklin H. Giddings and Edward A. Ross; 
Zoology, Gary N. Calkins, Frank R. Little and Wm. A. Locy. 

The volume in its entirety presents a formidable array of the 
intellectual resources of France prior to this devastating war. 
How much of this splendid treasure in men and equipment may 
be sacrificed before peace is again restored to poor tortured 
France cannot now be determined. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 





Luther and Lutherdom, From Original Sources by Heinrich 
Denifle. Translated from the Second Revised Edition of the 
German, by Raymund Volz, Vol. I, Part 1. Somerset, 
Ohio: The Torch Press, 1917. Pp. li+-465. 


Heinrich Denifle stood in the first rank of modern historians. 
His wonderful erudition was recognized and admired even by his 
bitterest enemies. He made no assertions without backing them 
up with overwhelming evidence from original sources. The 
Cartularia of the University of Paris exhibits a wealth of erudi- 
tion and an intimate acquaintance with original sources scarcely 
equalled even in the modern world, where research has been 
carried to such perfection. A work, therefore, on Martin Luther 
from the pen of this man cannot be ignored, even by the most 
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devout follower of the apostate monk. Popular writing on the 
subject of Martin Luther has for centuries been colored by theo- 
logical acrimony and by partisan misstatements. Denifle’s work 
on Luther and Lutherdom is epoch-making. It states facts as 
they occurred, and does not seek to gloss over the corruption of 
the time in layman, priest or monk. The result is an overwhelm- 
ing portrayal of the Genesis of Lutherdom, from the downward 
tendencies of the time. In his introduction, Denifle traces the 
circumstances which led him to undertake this work. 

“For years it was one of my added tasks, besides my labors 
on the University of Paris and the destruction of the churches 
and monasteries of France during the Hundred Years War, to 
sift out original materials for a study on the decline of the secular 
and regular clergy in the fifteenth century. In these, as in all my 
previous researches, there was no thought further from my mind 
than that of Luther and Lutherdom. My interest was without 
bias and centered solely on the study of the two tendencies in 
evidence from the fourteenth century, at least in France and 
Germany—one of decline and fall in a great part of the secular 
clergy, the other a movement of moral renewal and reawakening 
in the remaining part. But it was especially the former to which 
my attention was directed. Accordingly I resumed my re- 
searches, but only those which, later interrupted, had been de- 
voted some twenty years before to the reform of the Dominican 
order in the fifteenth century. The further I pursued the course 
of the downward trend, the more forcibly was I moved to ask in 
what its precise character consisted and how it first declared 
itself. The answer, once the elements common to both tenden- 
cies were found, was not hard. Both those movements of down- 
fall and of renewal are bound up in our natures, in our baser and 
and in our higher part, the antagonism between which St. Paul, 
in his day, described in his Epistle to the Romans. For, just as 
in individuals, so does this struggle rage in the whole of humanity. 
The characteristic note of the decline was to let one’s self go, a 
shrinking from all effort, and the actual avowal: ‘I cannot re- 
sist.’ The law was felt to be a burden and a barrier; above all, 
the commandment; “non concupisces”—thou shalt not covet— 
seemed impossible to fulfill, and men acted accordingly. These 
principles found expression less in theory than in practice.” It 
was reserved for Martin Luther to lift up this downward 
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tendency, to declare its unconquerable strength, to not only 
excuse it but to erect it into an ideal. 

The work is essentially scholarly rather than popular. The 
German has been admirably rendered into English. How dif- 
ficult this task must have been can be fully realized only by 
those who have attempted to translate the involved German 
sentences into idiomatic English. The translator is to be sin- 
cerely congratulated on the splendid piece of work which renders 
Denifle’s monumental volumes accessible to the English reader. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


The Advanced Montessori Method, Spontaneous Activity 
in Education, by Maria Montessori, Translated from the 
Italian by Florence Simmonds. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1917. Pp. xi+355. 


The Advanced Montessori Method, The Montesorri Ele- 
mentary Material, by Maria Montessori. Translated from 
the Italian by Arthur Livingston. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1917. Pp. xviii+464. 


These two volumes will be gratefully received by the many 
teachers in this country who have been endeavoring to under- 
stand and to apply the Montessori Method in the kindergarten 
and to these and many others who have been speculating, more or 
less, on the possibility of carrying the Montessori Method, with 
due modification, into a more advanced stage of the educational 
process. The chief topics treated in the first of these volumes 
are the following. In the first chapter, under the heading, A 
Survey of the Child’s Life, the text discusses, “Laws of the Child’s 
Psychical Life paralleled by those of its physical; The liberty ac- 
corded the child of today is purely physical; Civil rights of the 
child in the twentieth century; How we receive the infants that 
come into the world; With man the life of the body depends on the 
life of the spirit.” In Chapter II, under the heading, A Survey of 
Modern Education, the following topics are discussed: “The pre- 
cepts which govern moral education and instruction; It is the 
teacher who forms the child’s mind; How he teaches; Positive 
science makes its appearance in the schools; Discoveries of 
medicine, distortions and diseases; Science has not fulfilled its 
mission in its dealings with children; Discoveries of experi- 
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mental psychology, overwork, nervous exhaustion; Science is 
confronted by a mass of unsolved problems.” Chapter III, 
My Contribution to Experimental Science, discusses: “The 
organization of the psychical life begins with the characteristic 
phenomenon of attention; Psychical development is organized by 
aid of external stimuli, which may be determined experimentally; 
External stimuli may be determined in quality and quantity; 
Material of development is necessary only as a starting point; 
Psychical truths; Guide to psychological observation.” These 
chapters are followed by chapters on The Preparation of the 
Teacher, Environment, Attention, Will, Intelligence, and Imagi- 
nation. In the latter chapter, the following topics are discussed: 
The creative imagination of science is based upon truth: Truth is 
also the basis of artistic imagination; Imagination in children; 
Fable and religion; The education of the imagination in schools 
for older children; The moral question; The education of the 
moral sense; The essence of moral education; Our insensibility; 
Morality and Religion; The religious sentiment in children. 

The work is well translated into clear, crisp English. It will 
serve to clear up many points in the attitude and teaching of 
Madame Montessori. 

In the Montessori Elementary Material, we have not a strict 
translation, but in many parts a substitution of English material 
which is as nearly equivalent to the original as circumstances 
permit. The translator says: “So far as Madame Montessori’s 
experiments contain the affirmation of a new doctrine and the 
illustration of a new method in regard to the teaching of grammar, 
reading and metrics, the following pages are, we hope, a faithful 
rendition of her work. But it is only in these respects that the 
chapters devoted to these subjects are to be considered a transla- 
tion.” Of course the word lists and the actual texts for the 
teaching of Italian grammar to Italian children cannot be taken 
over, with profit and without alteration, in the task of teaching 
English grammar to English children. 

The work must here be built along similar lines and be governed 
by analogy instead of being a real translation. The material is 
very interesting and will be studied with profit by those who are 
not ready to adopt it, as well as by those who are looking to 
Madame Montessori for guidance in the actual work of teaching. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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An Introduction to High School Teaching, by Stephen Shel- 
don Colvin. New York: The MacMillan Co., 1917. Pp. xxi 
+4651. 

This work does not cover the same ground as that occupied by 
Munroe’s Principles of Secondary Education, nor by that of 
Johnston’s High School Education. It does not discuss the 
several high school subjects, but aims at giving the young man or 
woman who is looking forward to a career as a high school teacher 
the necessary preliminary knowledge and a correct attitude toward 
high school work. It begins with a discussion of the nature and 
scope of secondary education, and passes on to a brief consideration 
of the high school pupil and the high school teacher. Three 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of discipline in the high 
school. The remainder of the work is devoted chiefly to methods in 
the class period, in which the author considers means for eliminat- 
ing waste, for testing the knowledge of the pupil, for examining 
the nature and function of drills, the method of adding new knowl- 
edge through oral instruction and text-book, through illustration 
and demonstration, through stimulation of thought, through the 
inductive and deductive development lesson. From this he 
passes to a consideration of the question as a method fo instruc- 
tion, of the lesson plan, and of supervised study. 

Tomas EpwarpD SHIELDs. 


Preliminary Mathematics, by Prof. F. E. Austin, B.S., E.E., 
Hanover, N. H., 1917. Pp. 169+iv. Cloth, $1.20. 

The publisher is not given. The author’s residence is given as 
Hanover, New Hampshire. The little work is intended to help 
the pupils of the eighth grade make the transition from arithmetic 
to algebra. The work, in its arrangement and typographical 
presentation, is far from being attractive. 


Espana Pintoresca, the Life and Customs of Spain in Story and 
Legend, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1917. Pp. x +382. 

This little volume is well arranged; it is attractively illustrated; 
it is supplied with helpful notes and a good vocabulary. It can 
scarcely fail to prove serviceable to students beginning the study 
of Spanish. 
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The Living Method for Learning How to Think in Spanish, 
by Charles F. Kroeh, A.M. Thirteenth edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1916. Pp. 278. 

This work is well known. The general principle on which it is 
constructed is summed up by the author as follows: “Associate 
complete Spanish sentences with your daily actions. Say what 
you do.” There is no question of the validity of the principle 
advocated and illustrated in this little work. If you wish to speak 

a language, you must learn to think in it and to associate the words 

and sentences directly with the object signified. 


The Living Method for Learning How to Think in French, 
by Charles F. Kroeh, A.M. Fourteenth edition. New 
York: Lloyd Adams Noble. Pp. 140+ ix. 

This work is constructed on the same lines as “How to Think 
in Spanish.” BA on 
Education for the Needs of Life, A Textbook in the Principles 

of Education, by Irving Elgar Miller, Ph.D. New York: 
The MacMillan Co., 1917. Pp. vii+3847. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

The book is intended for use in elementary courses in normal 
schools and in colleges as the basis of discussion for groups of 
students who are working together in reading circles and teachers’ 
institutes. The author takes as his point of departure that educa- 
tion is an integral phase of the life process. Formal education 
finds its function in guiding or directing the natural learning 
process. jeceenin 
Teaching in Rural Schools, by Thomas Jackson Woofter. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xvii+327. 

The great volume of educational literature that has issued 
from our press in recent years deals for the most part with educa- 
tion as it is conducted in our city schools. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the statistics furnished by the United States Census of 
1910, 53.7 per cent of the population is classed as rural and the 
latest report of the Bureau of Education classifies as attending 
rural schools 58.4 per cent of the children attending public schools 
in the United States. Sixty per cent of the teachers in the same 
year were laboring in the rural schools. It is highly desirable, 
therefore, that this larger moiety of our teaching public be supplied 
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with directions and considerations which apply directly to their 
field of labor. Of course the principles of education must remain 
the same, whether the school be a rural school or an urban school, 
but the average teacher needs help in order to discern the working 
of abstract principles in concrete situations, and it might be added 
that the rural teacher, because of more limited preparation, stands 
in greater need of such help than the city teacher. The author 
of this treatise speaks from many years of experience of teaching 
in rural schools. Of recent years, the United States Government 
and the several states have made special effort to lift the standards 
of education in agriculture and in rural schools. He sets forth the 
following four as his main aims in the preparation of this manual: 
(1) to bring to attention the needs of rural life, the broadening 
vision of rural life, and the possible contributions of the rural 
school to this life; (2) to unfold in clear and helpful ways some 
introductory guiding principles of education; (3) to start any 
rural teacher on the road to the best in modern methods of teaching 
and in managing; (4) to direct such a teacher to the most helpful 
aids in educational literature in connection with the various phases 
of theory and practice. dnicenatgthicle 

How Children Learn, by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xiv4-322. 

In an earlier volume of the Riverside Text-Books in Education, 
the author of the present volume discussed the psychological 
principles underlying good teaching in the common school branches. 
In the present volume, he takes up the growth of the child-mind 
and shows how good instruction in any subject and in all parts of 
the school system must be founded on certain general applica- 
tions of psychology to the teaching process. The work is really a 
study in applied psychology and attempts to trace the various 
phases of mental development as affected by education. 


Statistical Methods Applied to Education, A Text-book for 
Students of Education in the Quantitative Study of School 
Problems, by Harold Rugg. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. Pp. xviii+410. 

This volume is intended for advanced or graduate students in 
education. It will help them to understand the results achieved 
by the educational surveys which have formed such a prominent 
feature of educational research during the past few years. The 
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author tells us, “the book throughout has been written in intimate 
contact with graduate classes in education. It is the direct 
outgrowth of mimeographed notes written for seven of such classes, 
and elaborated and revised distinctly in terms of their specific 
needs and interests. Symbolic and word explanations have given 
way to graphic devices whenever necessary and possible.” He 
tells us further on in his preface, “it is fundamental to a clear 
comprehension of the writer’s point of view to know that this book 
is based upon the doctrine that statistical methods in themselves 
prove nothing, that the methods selected for use in a particular 
situation must agree with the logic of that situation—in a word, 
that statistical methods are merely quantitative devices which we 
can use to refine our thinking about complex masses of data and 
to refine our methods of expression.” 


Problems of Subnormality, by J. E. Wallace Wallin, with an 
Introduction by John W. Withers, Ph.D. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. xv+485. 


Feeble-minded and backward children make a peculiar appeal 
to the sympathies of the public. Nevertheless, very little in the 
way of organized and properly directed scientific effort has been 
expended in this field. In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, much was attempted and not a little accomplished for 
these unfortunates in Europe, but the work did not receive recog- 
nition in this country until the closing years of the century, and 
even yet the recognition is pitiably inadequate. Professor 
Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania, has perseveringly 
urged the establishment of psychological clinics to be conducted 
by competent and thoroughly trained specialists, but his appeal 
has not met with a generous response. While much is said about 
our backward children and general attention is called to their 
needs and to their effect upon the school, by such works as the 
“Laggards in Our Schools,” by Dr. Ayres, the practical results 
have been disappointing. Ready-made methods and the Binet- 
Simon test in the hands of any teacher seem to satisfy the aver- 
age school board. And yet there is no disease to which flesh is 
heir that calls for greater skill in diagnosing than the conditions 
of subnormal children. The present author sets forth the four 
fundamental questions relating to mentally normal individuals, 
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which call for a thorough investigation. These are: (1) the 
question of the development of an adequate art of differential 
diagnosis of the different degrees and types of mental subnor- 
mality; (2) the question of providing differentiated educational 
treatment in accordance with the diagnosis for different types or 
classes; (3) the question of the organization of adequate systems 
of after-care, after-guidance and control; and (4) the question of 
the development of preventive measures, whether eugenical or 
euthenical, designed to reduce or eliminate the army of sub- 
normal incompetence. 

The study and care of the unusual child, whether subnormal or 
supernormal, should receive far more consideration than it has 
heretofore been accorded, and it would seem that we shall never 
reach an adequate solution of the problem until a body of trained 
experts are provided, who will diagnose the cases as they appear 
in our schools and give direction for their proper treatment. The 
present volume will be found valuable to those who are engaged 
in this field of educational endeavor, and it is to be hoped that it 
will not be without effect in moving the public to adopt more 
effective means than have heretofore been employed for the treat- 
ment of this class of children. 


Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Adjustment of School Organization to Various Population 
Groups, by Robert Alexander Fyfe McDonald, Ph.D. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915. 
Pp. iv+145. 

The author, in this study, starts out with the principle that 
the American theory of education demands that society provide 
a system of education affording equal opportunity for the children 
of all the citizens. “Our problem in this study,” he tells us, 
“therefore, is to discover, how far educational opportunity has 
really been equalized. We wish to know how far a democratic 
theory of education has been fulfilled in practice and to note the 
forces by which this increased sensitiveness of school organiza- 
tion has been effected.” To this end he selects the following 
topics for study in the several chapters of the work: Provision 
for the Deaf; Provisions for the Juvenile Delinquent, Unruly and 
Truant; Provisions for the Blind; Provisions for Dependent and 
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Neglected Children; Provision for the Feeble-minded, Retarded 
and Epileptic; Provisions for Cripples; Provisions for Non- 
English-Speaking Immigrants; Open-Air Schools; Provisions for 
Speech Defectives; Provisions for the Exceptionally Gifted. 


Science for Beginners, A First Book in General Science for 
Intermediate Schools and Junior High Schools, by Delos Fall, 
D.Sc. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. 
ix +382. 


This book is a step in the right direction. It aims at familiariz- 
ing the children in the upper grades with the great laws and 
truths of nature that lie beneath the familiar phenomena of every- 
day life, and it aims at leading the pupils from such considera- 
tions into the world revealed by simple experiments, which will 
thus prepare them, when they enter the secondary school, to take 
up the serious study of biology, chemistry, physics, etc. The 
lessons are well conceived and, if the directions are followed, it can 
scarcely fail to awaken in the average boy and girl an interest in 
scientific data, which should prove of lasting service to them 
whether they are privileged to go forward through the secondary 
school or compelled to go out into the field of adult life without 
further educational help. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Exceptional Child, by Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Ph.D., 
Containing a Medical Symposium with Contributions from 
a Number of Eminent Specialists. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. xxxiii+'764. 


The author of this volume has spent many years in the study 
and care of the exceptional child. He is Educational Director of 
the National Association for the Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children. He has written several valuable works on vari- 
ous phases of the subject. He tells us that the purpose of the 
present volume is to give a perspective of the entire situation, 
and to suggest ways and means of coping with the problem in its 
various aspects. The problem before him is an educational 
problem in which the human material calls for very special con- 
sideration, involving questions of heredity, of environment, of 
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social and economic conditions, of child hygiene and public sani- 
tation, of medical inspection and clinical work, of psychologic and 
psychopathic investigations. He follows the child into the 
juvenile courts, into the hobbles of crime, into almshouses and 
charity bureaus. The book is written, in the first instance, for 
those who are working in this field, but the author aims at freeing 
its pages, as far as possible, from technicalities, to the end that 
parents and others interested in the class of children under con- 
sideration may be able to read the book with profit. There are 
parts, it is true, in which this end has not been wholly achieved, 
but these parts may be omitted by the popular reader without 


detriment. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Means and Methods in the Religious Education of the 
Young, with Special Reference to the Sunday School, 
by John Davidson, M.A., D.Phil. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1917. Pp. viiit+152. Price, $1.00 net. 


The author of this little volume sets out with a very laudable 
purpose of securing, through religious teaching, something more 
than the learning by the pupils of a body of religious doctrine. 
He endeavors to lead the teachers into a recognition of the fact 
that the value of their efforts must be measured in terms of living 
and doing, and that, while knowledge is necessary to this, knowl- 
edge of itself will not suffice. He informs us in his preface that he 
ventures to commend the practice of teaching the children the 
gospel miracles. From this remark alone, one might readily 
gather that the author is not a Catholic, though all Catholics who 
are instructed in their religion and share the spirit of their church 
will agree with him in the main contentions of this work. The 
mere prescribing and hearing of Bible lessons and the getting 
up of biblical matter for examination purposes are incompatible 
with a real and effective religious education whose outcome should 
be, not so much an intellectual state of mind, as a spiritual state 
of soul, ever ready to express itself in a corresponding practical 
morality. 

Tomas EpwarD SHIELDS. 
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College Composition, by Charles Sears Baldwin, A.M., Ph.D 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. Pp. xii+298. 
Price, $1.50. 

“The aim of this new book being to teach, not teachers but 
students, its division is not analytical into the elements of compo- 
sition, but constructive into the processes of composition as 
they expand consecutively. College writing differs from school 
. writing less in kind than in degree and scope.” The book 
frankly aims at meeting the aims of the college student of 
composition, and hence it deals with the means of conveying, in 
brief space, extensive information, the constructive presentation of 
ideas, and persuasion. went 5 
Composition and Literature, by Eugene R. Musgrove, A.M. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. Pp. viiit+519. 
Price, $1.20. 

“In this book five features encourage correctness. First, the 
text is brief enough to appeal to the average pupil. Theory is 
supplanted by practice. Although definitions by their very nature 
are imperfect, yet many definitions are given, even at the risk of 
dogmatism; for the pupil wants clear-cut statements, and he can 
easily modify or expand them as occasion demands. A little 
knowledge of this kind is not a dangerous thing; it is the very 
pledge of correct development.” There are many who will not 
quite agree with the author that is quite right to give the pupil 
definitions in clear-cut statements just because the pupils want 
these things. There are many pupils who are too lazy mentally to 
think anything out for themselves or to unfold and develop any 
thought if they can get the thought already cut and dried, without 
effort. But power does not lie in this direction. Definitions are 
indeed, valuable, but they have value to those who do not need 
them, to those who could formulate the definition for themselves, 
because they thought the subject out to its conclusion. Definitions 
are likely to serve as crutches, not for lame pupils, but for pupils 
who are liable to become lame or mentally atrophied from want of 
proper use of their faculties. In the art of composition, as else- 
where, definitions are blessings to those who do not need them and 
curses to those who do. There is a strongly marked tendency in 
many of our text-books to substitute for the pupil’s thinking 
instead of to stimulate his thinking. There can be no question of 
the evil effects of such a procedure. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 





